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ABOUT THE COVER—Even the television screen hasn’t diminished the fascination 
of the summer tent theaters, for the public has responded, remaining loyal through 
the years. Frank Ford, a partner in one of the most successful of these ventures, 
discusses the problems of a producer in a feature article beginning on page 36. Our 
cover shows the Valley Forge Music Fair: outside the crowds wait expectantly; in- 
side the chorus and principals give a production number all the verse and zest 


that youth brings to the theater, 
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The PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER has a 
prominent place in the small library of 
the Chester County Art Association. It 
is very gratifying to find frequently in 
going through the issues references to 
and photographs of Chester County’s 
artists and writers. We can look forward 
every month to a fine article on Antiques 
by Berenice Ball, West Chester’s own. 

I wonder how many of the Travelers 


Trades materialize? This bit of humor is 
most entertaining. 


MAIL 


Traveler Traders 


Caroline H. Ridgeway 
Chester County Art. Assoc. 


(The theory that if-you-have-something- 
you-want-to- get -rid-of -there-is-some-one- 
in-this-world-who-wants-it has worked 
very well in our Traveler’s Trades de- 
partment. Were sure reader Ridgeway 
would have enjoyed a trade we reluc- 
tantly turned down last month which 
read: Will trade one furnished apart- 
ment in city, complete with traffic noise, 
gasoline fumes, party-giving upstairs 
neighbors and wife for fishing pole and 
tent in Bucks County. He would prob- 
ably have gotten some answers, too. 


—Ed.) 


Traveler’s Guide 
Philadelphia 


Will you kindly send me an extra 
copy of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, 
June issue? While I have a copy in the 
office, I am anxious to have one at home 
for use as an entertainment guide. 

During the summer months particu- 
larly, when guests visit, it is more pleas- 
ant for everyone to dine out. So often, 
depending on memory alone, it is diffi- 
cult to recall just the restaurant that 
might appeal. Your June issue has such 
an excellent list under “Dining Out” I 
would like to keep it for reference at 
home. “Places of Interest” will be kept 
in the permanent file, too. Showing the 
hours, along with a few interesting com- 
ments on these items is performing a 
service of real value. I know my “Trav- 
elers Guide” will see service long after 
the summer is over. 

R. G. Sutton 
3701 N. Broad St. 


Philadelphia 
Just a brief note to tell you how much 
we enjoy the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER. It 


is indeed a quality magazine with ex- 
tremely interesting articles and informa- 
tion. 

May I, in writing, suggest that you 
add to your “Dining Out” list under 
Delaware County, the Rose Tree Inn 
located on Route 252, Providence Road 
in Upper Providence, Pa. 

Frank H. Jelinek 


(To reader Sutton, a copy of the July 
issue with its updated listings for that 
month. To reader Jelinek, a thank you 
for pointing out an excellent restaurant 
that we somehow overlooked. To all our 
readers, a reminder that the Traveler’s 
Guide changes monthly, offering what 
we consider the most complete and com- 
prehensive listing of events, places to 
dine and places of interest in the Penn 
Country.—Ed.) 


Nostalgia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I was a little unhappy when the Trav- 
ELER left the little area of Bucks County. 
As an unwilling “exile” from my beloved 
Pennsylvania, every issue brought me the 
smells of my homeland—the warm ar- 
butus in the spring, the laurel, the dusty 
roads, the sharp tang of burning leaves 
in the autumn—the smell of apple butter, 
the peculiar sheen of the snow on a 
moonlit night in winter. However, I will 
go along to the cities and larger places 
with you, but please do not become too 
urban, and please, please do not become 
too sophisticated. Come back often to the 
barnyards, the daisy fields, the sleepy 
canal. Let us keep some small spot free 
from modern-ness, 

Grace G. Marshall 
2744 N. Summit Ave. 


Red Face Dept. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Recently, I received a copy of the May 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA ‘TRAVELER. 

I wish to compliment you on the pub- 
lishing of an attractive, interesting maga- 
zine. Your selection of articles was most 
timely. I naturally was especially inter- 
ested in the article “The Living Consti- 
tution” which began on page 25. On 
page 27, however, I believe you are guilty 
of a serious sin of omission. One of the 
pictures on that page shows five members 
of the House from Philadelphia, yet you 
identify only four. You neglected to 
identify Sarah A. Anderson who has 
served in the House since 1955. It is 
my humble opinion that you owe Mrs. 
Anderson both an apology and an ex- 
planation. 

Best wishes for continued success with 
your fine publication. 

Carl W. Nelson 
House of Representatives 

(To Representative Sarah A. Anderson, 
our apologies; to one embarrassed editor, 
a refresher course in Math I—Ed.) 
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Man on left: George Burnham IV, U.S. Steel VIP Man on right: George Nakashima, Wood Worker, Furniture Designer, Architect 


“Mister Wood” and “Mister Steel" make a deal. You’re witnessing an unusual bit of Americana. George N. creates world-acclaimed wood 
furniture in quiet, cultural New Hope, Bucks County. A few miles away, also in Bucks, George B. is head over heels in steel—U. S. Steel— 
world’s largest and most efficient producer. "Mister Steel" is in the act of acquiring “Mister Wood's” latest creation. Point is—they’re neighbors 
in Bucks—the county of captivating contrasts, long known for its art, literary colonies and its famous theaters . . . now the heartland of the 
world’s busiest industrial complex. Both Georges, like everyone in Bucks, are only overnight from one-third of the entire U. S. market with 
high speed turnpikes, concentrated railroad facilities, international airports and a deep channel port right at the back door. Here, this unique 
contrast exists and grows in complete harmony because of a continuing program of far-sighted perceptive planning. You, too, should consider 
locating your business in Bucks. We'll cooperate with your representatives in complete confidence—you see, we'd like to make a 


deal with you. Write Gordon R. Exley, 2d, Bucks County Industrial Development Corporation, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide covers events 
zi general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
elphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 


to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 

THEATRE 
Maybe Tuesday—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Comedy-farce dealing with a group of 


young girls sharing a N, Y. apartment. June 22- 
July 4. Eves. at 8:30 (except Sun.), Mats., Wed. 
and Sat. at 2. 


Fair and Warmer—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
Relaxing comedy-drama. June 25-July 1. 

A View From The Bridge—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 
Fairmount Park. Luther Adler in Arthur Miller’s 
absorbing play about a father’s unhealthy love. 
June 29-July 4. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30. 


The Kinf and I—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 83. Devon. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
musical about Anna and the King of Siam. June 
29-July 4. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner—Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope. The Kaufman-Hart comedy 
stars Ezra Stone and will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of the playhouse. June 29-July 11. Eves. 
at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Harvey—Bristol Playhouse, 420 Mill St., Bristol. 
The beloved movie comedian, Joe E. Brown, in 
Mary Coyle Chase’s whimsy about a rabbit named 
Harvey. June 30-July 4. Tues., Thurs., Fri, & 
Sun. eves. at 8:30 and Wed. mats. at 2:40. Sat. 
at 6:30 and 9:30. 

The Merry Widow—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. A new version of Lehar’s gay 


and charming operetta. June 30-July 5. Tues.- 
Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 
Just Married—Gretna ‘Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 


Laugh getting situation comedy. July 2-8. 


Pal Joey—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. of 
Rts. 70 & S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. The Rodgers 
and Hart musical based on John O'Hara's story 
of a young heel on the make. July 6-11. Mon.- 
Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 0 


The Law and Mr. Simon—Valley Forge Music 
Fair, Rts. 202 and 88. Devon. The popular come- 
dian of the Yiddish theater, Menasha Skulnik, in 
a new play. July 6-11. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 

Time Remembered—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Jean Anouilh’s make-believe kingdom in 
a stylized treatment of a highly romantic theme. 
July 6-18. Eves. at 8:30 (except Sun.); Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


A Streetcar Named Desire—Bristol Playhouse, 420 
Mill St., Bristol. Diana Barrymore in Tennessee 
Williams’ play about love and life in New Or- 
leans. July 7-11. Tues., Thurs. & Fri. at 8:30. 
Sat. at 6:30 and 9:30. Wed mat. at 2:40. 


Howie—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
Leon Ames, of movie fame, and Charles Hohman 
in a comedy of hilarious hi-jinks in Hollywood. 
July 6-11. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30. 


Once More, With Feeling—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 
90, 15 mi. north of Stroudsburg, Mountainhome. 
Vicki Cummings and Walter Brooke in the smart 
comedy concerning a symphony conductor and his 
woes, musical and romantic. July 6-11. Eves. at 
8:40; Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No Sun. 
performance. 

Boy Meets Girl—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
The comedy favorite of the 1930s about love and 
movie making in Hollywood. July 9-15. 

Babes in Arms—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. 
of Rts. 70 and S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. Julie 
Wilson in a revised version of Rodgers and Hart’s 
perennial favorite. July 18-18. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sa.t at 6 and 9:30. 

Tunnel | of Love—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fair- 
mount Park. Larry Parks and Betty Garrett, the 
husband-and-wife team, in a look at suburbia, 
Connecticut style, July 13-18. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; 
Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 
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Who Was That Lady | Saw You With?—Pocono 
Playhouse, Rt. 90, (15 mi, north of Stroudsburg) 
Mountainhome. Norman Krasna’s witty and wacky 
comedy. July 13-18. Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:40. No performance Sun. 


Bells Are Ringing—vValley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 & 83, Devon. Jane Morgan, the popular TV 
singing star, in the comedy of errors about a 
young telephone operator in pursuit of love. July 
13-25. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Once More, With Feeling—Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope. Television’s Julia Meade heads 
an all-star cast, playing the wife of a well-known 
symphony conductor, in this gay romp. July 13- 
25, Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
The Ziegfeld Follies—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. Bert Wheeler in a nostalgic 
collection of songs and sketches from the 1907- 
87 Follies July 14-26. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40. 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. No performance Sun. 

Plain and Fancy—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
The popular musical comedy about two New 
Yorkers who venture out of their element when 
they visit the Pennsylvania Dutch country. July 
16-29. 


Say, Darling—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90, (15 mi. 


north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Karen 
Chandler and Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom in the 
popular play-with-music. July 20-25. Eves. at 


8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No perform- 
ance Sun. 


The Glass Menagerie—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fair- 
mount Park. Eli Wallach, Jo Van Fleet and Anne 
Jackson in Tennessee Williams’ tender evocation 
of a lost time. July 20-25. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; 
Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


LIT Abner—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. of 
Rts. 70 and S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. Fun and 
frolic in Dogpatch, with all the familiar comic 
strip characters singing and dancing. July 20- 
Aug. 1. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Dark of the Moon—Allenberry ‘Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. The story of a witch boy in the Carolina 
mountains and what happens when he becomes 
human. July 20-Aug. 2. Eves. at 8:30 (except 
Sun.), Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Pal Joey—vValley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 E 
83, Devon. Rodgers and Hart and John O’Hara 
all combine to make this an unforgettable eve- 
ning in the musical theatre. July 27-Aug. 1. 
Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Epitaph for George Dillon—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 
Fairmount Park. Ben Gazzara in the British play 
which was so well received in New York last 
season. July 27-Aug. 1. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2:80. 


Howie—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. north 
of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Leon Ames in 
the hilarious comedy about Hollywood and movie 
making. July 27-Aug. 1. Eves. at 8:40; Mats, 
Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No Sun. performance. 


The Torch Bearers—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
George Kelly’s comedy about ordinary people who 
have acting aspirations and go into “little 
theater’? work. July 30-Aug. 5. 


The Madwoman of Chaillot—Hedgerow Theater, 
Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation of Jean Giraudoux’s madly satiric 
comedy of eccentrics in the Paris of another time. 


Tues.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9; no Sun. 
and Mon. performance. Until July 4. LOwell 
6-2482. 


Lute Song—Hedgerow Theater, Rose Valley Rd., 
Moylan. Will Irwin’s and Sidney Howard’s adapta- 
tion of the Chinese play with music that first 
brought Yul Brynner to prominence. Tues.-Fri. 
at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9. No Sun. and Mon. 
performance. July 7-Aug. 1. LOwell 6-2482. 


LITTLE THEATRE 


Dutch Country Players—Ridge Rd. near Sumney- 
town. “Janus,” the sophisticated comedy that 
originally starred Claudette Colbert on Broad- 
way. July 3, 4, 10 & 11 at 8:30. 


University Players—Murray Theater, Princeton, 
N. J. “The Playboy of the Western World,” 
J. M. Synge’s classic of Irish village life. June 
27-July 4. Molnar’s sophisticated farce, ‘The 
Play’s The Thing,” July 7-11. Samuel Beckett’s 
“Waiting for Godot,” July 14-18 at 8:30. 
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MUSIC 


Robin Hood Dell—Fairmount Park. June 22: 
Monteux conducting. Berlioz, Paganini and Franck. 


Francescatti, violin soloist. June 23: Monteux 
conducting Weber, Debussy and Brahms. June 
25: Scherman conducting concert version of 


“Tales of Hoffman” with Vanni, Jordan, Rounse- 
ville, Fried, Singher and Englander, soloists. June 
29: Caston conducting Berlioz, Ravel and Beet- 
hoven. Richard Tucker in operatic arias. June 30: 
Caston conducting Handel and Tschaikowsky. 
Singing City Choirs in choral works by Handel, 
Bruckner_and Brahms. July 2: Antonini conduct- 
ing a "Salute to Italy.” Robert Merrill, soloist. 
July 6: Hilsberg conducting Prokofieff and Rach- 
maninoff. Jorge Bolet, piano soloist, July 7: 
‘Salute to Israel” with Hilsberg conducting 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn and Beethoven. Gold. 
stein, piano soloist, and Zeitlin, violinist. July 9: 
Victor Herbert Memorial with Allers conducting 
Malbin and Sullivan in songs from Herbert's 
operettas. July 14: Golschmann conducting Glinka, 
Respighi and Schubert. Jan Peerce, tenor, soloist. 
July 14: “Salute to France” with Golschmann 
conducting Dukas, Bizet and Franck. Susan Starr, 
pianist, in William Kappell memorial program. 
July 16: Maurice Levine, conductor, and Eartha 
Kitt, popular song stylist. July 20: Vicente 
Spiteri conducts Grandos, Beethovan and Mous- 
sorgsky. Gina Bachauer, pianist. July 21: Spiteri 
conducts De Falla and Chopin. Maryan Filar, 
pianist. July 28: Dell’Isola conducts Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Night. Four soloists. July 27: 
Wallenstein conducts Mendelssohn Memorial. 
Serkin, piano soloist. July 28: Wallenstein con- 
ducts Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Brahma. July 
30: Wallenstein conducts Saint-Saens, Bruch and 
Stravinsky. Isaac Stern, violin soloist. 


Louis Armstrong—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. “Satchmo” and his jazz con- 
cert group which are billed as “America’s answer 
to the Bolshoi.” July 7-12. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 
8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Philadelphia 
Water Color Club ten-man show. Water-colors 
and prints by Edna Andrade, Eleanor Arnett, 
Ranulph Bye, Betty M. Bowes, Jane Sperry 
Eisenstat, Philip Jamison, Jeanette N. Kohn, 
John Lear, Leonard Lehrer and James Kirk 
Merrick. Until Aug. 12. Group exhibition: Rita 
Wolpe Barnett, William Barnett, Betty M. 
Bowes, Paul Froelich, Kathryn K. Rank and 
Marjorie Ruben. Until Sept. 24. Fantastic Art, 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Wolf, thru 
Sept. 24. General exhibition in Everyman’s Gal- 
lery. Thru Sept. 2,4. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave.. West Chester. Painting classes 
under Robert McKinney for 8 weeks, ending July 
24, on Tues. afternoons from 1:30 to 4. 


Collegville National Bank—Collegeville. Portraits 
and landscapes by Kendal ©. Hopkins, the Birch- 
runville artist. Thru July. 


Commercial Museum—34th and Convention Aves. 
“The Islands of Greece,” paintings by Polvclitos 
Regos, Until July 2. “The Best of Life,” 
color and black-and-white photos that have ap- 


peared in “Life” magazine. Until July 31. 
Design Corner—298 Levering Mill Rd., Bala- 
Cynwyd. Fourth annual summer exhibition of 


American fine arts and crafts. Emphasis on garden 
sculpture, mosaic panels, enamel plaques, planter 
tables and ceramic stoneware. Until July 15. 
Mon.-Sat., 11 to 5; Wed. eves., 7:30 to 9:30. 


Meierhans Modern Art Gallery—Old Bethlehem 
Rd. (Rt. 313 betweeh Quakertown and Doyles- 
town), Hagersville. Paintings by Richard Peter 
Hoffman, Penna. Dutch abstractionist, and Joseph 
Meierhans until Oct. 1. 


Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Latest oils 
of American, Latin American and European scenes 
by Jessie Drew-Bear in the Mezzanine Gallery 
until July 15. Annual sale of European and 
American oils on the second floor until Sept. 15. 


New Jersey State Museum—wWest State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. “Contemporary Printmakers,” exhibi- 
tion of 73 recent prints by outstanding artists 
from N. J., N. Y. and Penna. Those from Penna. 
are: Grace Albee, Morris Blackburn, George 
Bunker, Jerome Kaplan, Bernard Kohn, Samuel 
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Maitin, Helen Siegl, Benton Spruance, Peter 
Takal and Charles Ward. Mon.-Sat., 9 to 5; 
Sun. and holidays, 2-5. Thru July 31. 


P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., 
Royersford. Paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel thru 
the summer. 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Best of the year exhibition, features oils, water- 
colors, drawings, prints and sculpture from which 
the gallery makes purchases for the permanent 
collection, Until June 20. Permanent collection 
will be on view for the remainder of the summer, 
when the hours will be 10 to 4 daily; Sunday, 
to 6. 


DANCE 


Pearl Primus—modern dancer. The brilliant 
dancer and her company in a full program. Mur- 
ray Theater, Princeton, N. J. July 6 at 8:30. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. July 1-15: “Leading 
Lizzie Astray” with Fatty Arbuckle and Louise 
Facenda and “Pirates” with Our Gang. July 
16-31: “July Days” with Our Gang and “Back 
Stage” with Harold Lloyd and Bebe Daniels. 
Weekdays at 2 and 4; Sat, 1 thru 4; Sun., 
2 thru 4. Closed Mon. 

“South Seas Adventure’’—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; Sun- 
day, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and Sun. 
2:30. LOcust 4-3751. 


SPORTS 


Horseracing—Delaware Park, Wilmington. The 
50-day meeting continues until July 25. Stake 
races: Leonard Richards, June 20; Diamond State 
Handicap, June 27; Sussex Turf Handicap, July 
4; Blue Hen, July 8; Oaks, July 11; Caesar 
Rodney, July 15; New Castle, July 18. Steeple- 
chase features: Indian River Handicap, June 26. 


Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
north of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (exclud- 
ing Suns.) beginning July 27. Post time: 8:25 
p.m. Daily Double: 8:15 p.m. Dine and enjoy 
the races from The Terrace. For reservations, call 
Olympia 2-1414. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Penna. Dutch Folk Festival—Kutztown (Rt. 222) 
10th annual festival features pageants, exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of skills and traditions 
dating to the days of the original Penna. Dutch. 
Also painting of hex signs, water witching, parade 
of fashions worn by the area’s religious sects. 
June 27-July 4. 


Bucks County Antiques Show—Tyro Grange Hall, 
Rt. 413 at Jct. Rts. 202 & 263, Buckingham. 
June 28, 1 to 10 p.m. June 29 and 30, 12 to 
10 p.m. 

New Hope Horse Show—New Hope High School, 
Re 202. July 4 from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. rain or 
shine. 


Coaster Derby—Souderton. Bucks County’s answer 
to the Soap Box Derby. Bill Holland, the Indian- 
apolis Speedway winner, will be one of the judges 
and award the prizes as will Bob Marshman, the 
young midget driver. June 24 at 5:30 p.m. 


Summer Theatre Workshop—Belfield Recreation 
Center, 21st and Chew Sts. Classes in acting, 
production, TV technique, makeup, body move- 
ment, writing and production analysis, beginning 
July 6 and every weekday during the month, 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Registration at Belfield, 
June 29-30 and July 1-2. 


July 4 at Independence Hall—é6th and Chestnut 
Sts. The city’s observance of Freedom Week 
will be climaxed by a balloon ascension by 
Mrs. Alfred Wolf on July 3. On the 4th at 11 
a.m. the new 49-star flag will be run up for 
the first time. At the same time Dick Clark, TV 
star, will read excerpts from the Declaration of 
Independence. Sen. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, 
will be the featured speaker. Avalon String Band 
will salute Alaska and a Marine Color Guard will 
be on hand also. 


Tinicum Art Festival—John Stover Park, Tinicum 
(River Road, above Erwinna). “Tinicum Fol- 
lies,” revue starring local talent, is one of the 
features given both nights. Also an_ exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by Bucks County art- 
ists, a country store, exhibition of country 
crafts, a book wagon, white elephant sale, flower 
arrangements, country antiques and a fish pond. 
Outdoor barbecue, antique automobile show. 
July 10 and 11. 


Classes in Drawing and Painting—Ben Solowey 
Studio, Bedminster. May 20-Aug. 27, Wed. and 
Thurs., 10 to 8. Daily classes, weekdays, July 
20-Aug. 7. SWeetbriar 5-4402. 

Golden Crucible—Point Park Festival Amphi- 
theater, Pittsburgh. Dramatization of the history 
of Pittsburgh’s 200 years. For 60 nights begin- 
ning June 27. 


Willow Grove Park—Willow Grove. Renovations 
to the amusement park have been made at a cost 
of 1% million dollars. Top flight musical, TV 
and circus acts are presented as free attractions. 
Amusements patterned after Disneyland, picnic 
=F parking facilities. Open 11 til midnight 
aily. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer, scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., 
Sundays. Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 8. 7th St. Philadel- 
phia history from Indian days to the present, 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana. Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist. Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington. 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, authenti- 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build- 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in- 
cluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American foreign commerce 
and culture. “The Greek Islands’ art exhibit 
through July 2. “The Best of Life,” black and 
white and color photos from “Life” opens July 
15. Open weekdays 10 to 5, and weekends, 1 to 5. 


Elfreth’s Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 
riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart”; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 15 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri., 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 8 p.m. 
“Summer Skies.” July program. 

Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues. through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter’s Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 
Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 25¢. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849, Contains many exhibits, in- 


Is Shiskebab 
A Good Bet? 


It all depends where you order 
it. 

When it’s ordered at any of 
the restaurants listed in the 
Pennsylvania Traveler, it’s a 
good bet that you can’t lose.” 

The famed steaming skewer 
will taste at its very best, how- 
ever, when smack right beside 
itisa chilled bottle of Ortlieb’s 
premium beer . . . the he-man 
brew that the gals love too! 

Let me tell you, Sir, that 
Shiskebab and Ortlieb’s belong 
together. Make sure you have 
them meet the next time you 
sit down to dine. 

It’s fine with fine foods, 
whether dining out or eating 
at home. 

May I have the pepper, 
please? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


for golfers . . . home course 


of ART WALL, JR., 1959 Masters Champion. 
One of the east’s really fine courses midst 
the coolness of our 3500 acre mountaintop 
estate. Expert guidance from Jack Cuttle, 
Head Pro. Electric carts available. 

For Relaxation, Recreation: enjoy your favorite 
sports, have fun . . . NEW indoor-outdoor 
Terrace swimming pool plus our beautiful 
private lake. A restful vacation land. 


For The Entire Family: a boundless playground of 
delights with a special supervised Day Camp 
for your youngsters. 

For Wise Vacationers. Friendliness, comfort and 
deluxe hospitality. Delightful entertainment, 
delicious meals. NEW Terrace Cocktail 
Lounge and Ballroom add to your pleasure. 


Reserve Now for July and August 


POCONO 
MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenn W. Kissel, John M. Crandall, 
Manager Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 


PHONE: Mt. Pocono TErminal 9-3611 
In Phila; LOcust 4-0178 


BUCKS COUNTY 


) PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Delaware, 


NEW HOPE ٠ PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 
Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 

POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 


FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


VW te 


SANTI YY 


FOLD ORIGINAL 
1". BOORBINDER’S 


125 WALNUT ST. 
SINCE 1865 


Iso 


SR 


PLAY or RELAX 


in the cool comfort 
of Hotel Hershey. 
Air-conditioned 
rooms with TV... 
delicious food... 
golf, tennis, riding, 
new swimming pool 
. . . lovely cottages 
in the pines with 
bath and phone. 


Hershey, 
Pa. 


cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Museum of Art, 25th St & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. PO 5-0500. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Closed 
during August. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia’s first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America’s first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, Dud: 
children, 25¢ (those under six, free). 
Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
xotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relics depicting Germantown’s 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 
Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquarters in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 25 
cents, children 10 cents. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. 

Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer’s private art and antique collections. The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. Open 


daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children under 
12, free. 

Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with in 
open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 50¢, children 25¢. SKyline 7-2773. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 

Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of Wash- 
ington’s winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 


2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy. Also includes: 
Washington’s Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion, 
Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 


Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 


ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 
1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 


Wilmington Pike, %4 mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5. 

Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 

Longwood Gardens. Kennett Square, Pa. Arbore- 
tum and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 8% acres under glass devoted to outstand- 
ing floral displays. July 8, free public fountain 
display, 9:15 p.m.; July 18, Coatesville 
Choraliers—‘‘Campus Carousel,” 8:15 p.m., 
Open Air Theater; July 22: free public fountain 
display, 9 p.m.; July 30-31, “Plain and Fancy,” 
8:30 p.m., Open Air Theater. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


PHILADELPH'A HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a_nice place to relax 
after theater. ٠ ٠ e kBARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 
s ee JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It’s hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day’s work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. ss e BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut St. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here. e e e BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and cold hors d’oeuvres in the sophisticated 
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Viennese Cocktail Lounge. ٠ ٠.٠ BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices. ® ® e 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP’s for patrons’ listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. ® ® e DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is distinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. ss ESSEX, 
13th and Filbert Sts, The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good Lindy-type 
menu . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun. + ٠ e PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut. Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The Persian Room* is open 
until 1 a.m. features Tonio Cortese Trio. 
Dancing 9-1. The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. ٠ e ٠ SHERATON, 
Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. Philadel- 
phia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe Careme* is 
French and very elegant dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ‘‘for-men-only”’ 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. ٠ e e SYLVAN'A, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. ® ® eè WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Popular with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room* features dancing to Don Wallace’s 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. ٠ ® e BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:30-10 p.m. e e e C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices, French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. ٠ e e SAXONY*, 1227. Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and bell see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. e e e CAPRI#*, 1523 Locust St. 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman’s Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. ٠ èe e L’AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 9:30 p.m. ٠ e e THREE THREE’S*, 333 ER 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. ss e HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON’S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America’s leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. ٠ ٠ ٠ THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks, Reservations advisable. ٠ ٠ e KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. ss e SOLD 
ORIG'NAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the- waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. ٠ ٠ ٠ ARTHUR’S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “Tare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their_own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. ess FRANKIE BRADLEY'S. 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 
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headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company. Closes 2 
a.m, ٠ ٠ ٠ LEW TENDLER’S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored_for_its 
steaks, and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. ¢ e e JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor, ss TARELLO’S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor’s meat ravioli, delicious! ss 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. e ٠ ٠ STOUFFER’S*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
see KELLY’S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
e e e HESPE’S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. e ٠ e BENNY THE 
BUM’S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. ٠ ٠ ٠ SHOYER’S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It’s noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck, ٠ ٠ ٠ BOOKBINDER’S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and “Booky’s Baked Crab” are 
“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by third- 
generation descendants of ‘famous Bookbinder 
family. e e e 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 
s e e DONOGHUE’S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here.” Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 
trip. e e e P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 am. ٠» ٠ ٠ kTHE 
PRIME R'B, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day til 
12 am ‘Sun. until 10, Good bar. e gë 
ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 
ss ٠ HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. ٠ ٠ ٠ THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts., City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia’s skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. ss e 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed.. 
Fri., and Sat. e e e FISHER’S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. © ss 
BECK’S ON THE BOULEVARD#*, Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. ٠ ٠ e %BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
E Crab meat-stuffed jumbo shrimp a spe- 
cialty. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


* HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532, 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. ss ٠ TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown. Really good homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. ‘‘Beer 
only” is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
e e e 60001] ع0‎ DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 582 and 413, Newtown. Famous for that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
e e e BUCK HOTELS, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ٠ e e %WASH'NGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining. rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. ٠ èe e yeWHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historic Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. ٠ ٠ ٠ OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 


“ Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


دا 


DINNER COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


SE e eeng 5 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-doeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d’Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGWI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


/ 12 min. from 
# downtown Philadelphia 


FAMED | ظ‎ | 
P. O. Box 299 


Haddonfield, New Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed res- 
taurant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting 
rooms, parking for 600 cars. Swim- 
ming pool. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mar. 


COVENTRY 


FORGE / 
SIV 
لما‎ 


Kä geren Call 


HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, 1V2 miles west of Rt. 100 
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cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. e ٠ ٠ JACK HANSEN'S INN*, West 
Trenton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. ٠ ٠ e ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
fine food, soft lights and softer music. Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities. Dance to soft 
music of Kurt Weiler Trio every weekend, ss e 
JERRY’S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morrisville. 
Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, chops or 
hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake is 
superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too. ٠ ٠ ٠ 
BUCKINGHAM. ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening, Bar. 
e e e LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur’s delicatessen department, serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area. 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and diners in The Lodge. 
e ٠ e PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds., near Pennsbury, American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. e e e 
WARRINGTON INN#, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri- 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial -wel- 
come. ٠ e e BILL DINO’S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
good spot for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. + ٠ e DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County’s old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. ee e 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere.” se e 
COUNTRY SIDE INN, Rte, 611, 1% mi. N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
fializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. ٠ ٠ e CONTI INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter’s 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. e ٠ e FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*#, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line. ess 
PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the: bar. e © e *TOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. Down the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightful atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. ٠ ٠ e LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope. Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. ٠ èe e ALBERT’S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 
is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool. outdoor 
patio. ٠ e ٠ BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 
duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 
with antiaue bar once used in Maxim’s in Paris. 
e e e VOLARE’S*, Rte. 202, West of New Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
nalatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. Outdoor dining 
hv a lovely lake. ٠ ٠ © ATHE CARTWHEEL 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hove. Superior cuisine in 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 
pean service with an extra flourish. Everything 
done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth 
the short wait. Small bar downstairs. © e e 
STONE MANOR HOUSE®, Rte. 202. Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 
specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. e ٠ e CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd.. between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Good food. marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio 
with a view of a cascading waterfall. èe e e 
MEYER’S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfaney but reasonably priced good dining. 
e e e BENETZ INN#*, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time.” The surround- 
ines are pleasant, the menu interesting. e e e 
TRAINER’S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal., Organ music in the attractive bar. 
e ٠ ٠ DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. e e e FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, e e e PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 


atmosphere by the famous Brugger family, Con- 
genial bar. ٠ ٠ ٠ FOUR WINDS TAVERN**#, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. ® ® e 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. .For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. èe e e 
GOLDIE’S RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. ٠ ٠ ٠ XINDIAN ROCK HOTELS, on the 
Delaware, River, Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. ® e e 
*HANEY’S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night, 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a breathtaking view of the Jersey Pali- 
sades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, Charlie 
Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar. ses 
JOS. DONNOLO’S FORT SIDE INN—“Where 73 
Crosses 309,” Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . . the only one in the area. Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. è è e 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops. ٠ ٠ ٠ PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte. 309 at 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls 
each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. e e e CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 8 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights. ٠ e e KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumneytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction. ٠ ٠ ٠ COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. ٠ e e CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. ٠ e e OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler. 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. © ٠ e 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable. e ٠ e BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
78, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie’s attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
e ٠ e ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. ٠ ٠ ٠ BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 
gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. es e 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 
e ٠ e CROSSROADS TAVERN#, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. ٠ e e y%WHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions. e e eTHE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. Mitchell 6-9891. e ٠ e WITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 


cooked food, home-made ice cream and 
fresh dairy product. e e e yOLD MILL, Old 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this 


old mill, new management is serving out- 
standing food highlighted by its steaks and fried 
chicken, ٠» ٠ e ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., 
Roslyn, Enjoy well-prepared food with the soothing 
strains of organ music in the background at din- 
ner time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
٠ ٠ ٠ WILLIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sum- 
neytown Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily 
for lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the Curly 
Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 
in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. ee e 
SAUTER’S INN, Philmont and Pine Roads, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features din- 
ners by candlelight. Soft background music. Open 
for luncheon. Cocktail bar. e e e VALLEY INN, 
737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster 
tails and steaks are a specialty in this relaxed 
Early American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, 
Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show 
on Fri., from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays 
from noon until 8 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 years. 


Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m, ¢ ٠ e CHARLIE 
HESS'*, Mentgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well. Piano 
music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
welcome. e ٠ e THE CYNWYD#*, 5 City Line 
Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting, ٠ e e LANGER- 
MAN’S, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. A fas- 
cinating. Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. ٠ ٠ e WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
of warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care. Hours noon to 2 a.m. ٠ e e GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by ` Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. ss e 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Res- 
ervations suggested. e ٠ e STOUFFER’S, Wynne- 
wood, This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food. New Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
ter, ٠ © e VIKING INN—-SMORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. ses CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 
e e e THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. e e e BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE INN**, Morris Ave., Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. + ٠ e CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. e ٠ e HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 
e e e 08587715 CHETWYND, Rosemont. Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
e e e COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. e e e 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. ٠ ٠ ٠ PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202. Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 


Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open ’til midnight. 

CHESTER COUNTY 
SHIP INN#**, Lincoln Highway. Exton. Seafood 


and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. e e e LENAPE INN,* Rt. 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


Were open every day but Christmas. 


Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1748 


a BLACK 
ae BASS 
> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


July, 1959 


52 on the Brandywine. Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, atross the road from Lenape Amuse- 
mént-Park.:fhe prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey is your hostess. ss ٠ه‎ 5 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended 
e e e CHADDS FORD HOTEL,** Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1736. 
Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very. busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages’ really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
s e e THE MANSION HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1831, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historic Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dinning room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 am. ٠» e e THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus. Near West Chester. Will remind you of 
the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals, One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
your party. No liquor, ss e DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD,** Rte. 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. ٠ ٠ e BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets, with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night. ss e 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte. 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown, One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. ٠ ٠ e KIMBERTON TAVERN.** Kimber- 
ton Rd. 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


WALBER’S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 
in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch, ٠ ٠ ٠ CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you’re a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes—they’re 
good! Organ music nightly. e e e THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., ete. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners. 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. + e e LAMB TAV- 
ERN,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. ٠ ٠ e ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations. ٠» ٠ ٠ ROSE TREE INN, Rte 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
e o e FISHER’S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. e e e SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 8010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from d p.m. Children’s platters 


half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. e e e MEDIA INN, Rte. 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media, A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. ® © e 
D’IGNAZIO’S. TOWNE HOUSE,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe: and tien. carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. ٠» ٠ ٠ THE OLD MILL, near Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte, 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster ‘tails and 
Mrs. Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. ٠ ٠ ٠ BROOKS’ RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO,** W. Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant, Unusual chefs 
special is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. + èe e PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men’s 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 

RIVER'S . EDGE, Lambertville. Radio’s “Stella 
Dallas” greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. ٠ èe ٠ BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
e e e NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. e e e LAN. 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville, Minature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m, (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. ٠ ٠ ٠ COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
. e ٠ x%LANDWEHR’'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington’s Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties ٠ ٠» e PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connaisseur’s delight. © ® e 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner, e e e CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
e e ٠ CINELLI’S COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race Track. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a, specialty. e ٠ e SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 
e e e THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken, 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat, Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m, every day. 
e e e RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 73, Penn- 
sauken. “Jazz in Jersey” night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. + ٠ ٠ KNIFE & FORK INN—Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City’s most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort’s finest food, 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Kountry Tavern ER 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch ioe 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Bivd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
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Only a short time ago the entire Philadelphia com- 
munity was shocked and grieved at the news that 
three-and-one-half-year-old Becky Holt had met her 
death at the hands of fifteen-year-old Edward Cooney. 

The event was uniquely and powerfully disturbing 
in that it fitted so little within our commonly held 


H 


concepts of “crime,” “murderer,” or “punishment.” 


Usually we feel safe from crime because of the 
recognizability of its likelihood: profit or hostility 
are obvious motives; here was a mere accident of 
fright on the part of its perpetrator, with not even 
the logic of. an attempt at protection or concealment. 


Likewise we feel protected from the murderer as 
long as we can assume his rude and vicious appear- 
ance and demeanor give us ample warning of his 
‘potential dangerousness; here the killer was a model 
boy from a model home, personable beyond suspicion. 


p 


Dear People of Philadelphia: 


I write to you this morning, at the rise of dawn, 
still in the midst of a tormented wake, the most 
terrible grief which has ever seared my soul. Yester- 
day afternoon, on June 4th, I lost the most precious 
thing that life every gave me—a 34-year-old girl 
child of surpassing purity and joy; a being pro- 
foundly close to- the secret well springs of life itself 
—a closeness from which she derived great uncon- 
scious strength which made her irresistibly attractive 
to human beings with whom she came in contact. 
She was murdered at three in the afternoon, in 
the basement of a house only a few doors away from 
ours, by a 15-year-old boy. I beg your indulgence 
in speaking with what must surely seem like fatherly 
bias about my child that was killed. I have mentioned 
her special qualities because I believe that they are 
essential to understanding what happened to her. 
My letter to you is motivated by an irrepressible wish 
to contribute my share of understanding to what 
has taken place in the hope of thus slightly increas- 
ing our understanding for one another. 
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The law and punishment are designed to serve as a 
deterrent to all but the abnormally uncognizant; and 
when they are brought to bear, we can generally feel 
comfort in their use. Here, though, cause and cure, 
not consequences become our paramount concern. 

The fight for mental health, which grows daily as 
men learn to light the darknesses of the human mind, 
has a moving and telling argument in the case of 
Edward Cooney. Shortly after the discovery of the 
facts of the case Becky Holt’s father wrote a poign- 
antly eloquent letter which we feel to be one of the 
great documents of our time. Although many have 
already read it we re-print it on these pages cus- 
tomarily devoted to idle and pleasant chit-chat, in 
the belief that many will want to read it again, and 
think long and hard about it. Sympathy with the 
Holts is not enough; we must look for the lesson in 
our own lives. 


The first most important facts to which to draw 


attention are the facts about the boy who did the 
deed, and his family. So far as one could tell, the 


father was exemplary. In public appearance they 
have always been considerate and kind; their house 
has always seemed very well managed. People and 
property, both always gave the appearance of great 
tidiness. The daughter of the house—who is now 
studying nursing in Washington, D. C.—used to baby- 
sit for us last year, and always conformed to the 
highest standards of courtesy and efficiency. The 
boy himself has also always given an excellent formal 
account of himself—honor student, gentle in manner, 
handsome, and all the rest. How then, you will exclaim 
in horror, can all this good come to such an ill result? 

I would plead that it comes from a profound lack 
of comprehension and admission of the full range of 
feeling and emotion which is our common human 
heritage, and which, for convenience’s sake we are 
so fond of denying. For the sake of a most im- 
mature passion for self-esteem—perhaps immature 
in the development of our race rather than in the 
development of an individual human—we are wont 
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to label everything which we prefer to stuff in a closet 
(even as was done to my child) as “inhuman.” So, 
for example, did we speak of the Nazis with their 
indescribably horrible concentration camps. It is 
in this way that we permit ourselves to divide the 


fullness in each of our breasts into two dissociated 
parts—one part ascribed to the hero, the model boy, 
the ideal father, and the other part to the criminal, 
the deranged, the villain. 

I am not—as you might wrongly conclude—sug- 
gesting that we are all fundamentally “bad” and 
should therefore spend our lives feeling guilty for 
what we are. I say instead that it should be openely 
recognized that every human being must, by his 
nature; express hostility, rage, fear, destructive- 
ness, as well as love, creativeness in action, pure joy 
of life, and other generally recognized desirable 
responses. And in regard to the need for expressing 
these “positive” as well as “negative” responses, there 
is an iron law according to which all that goes un- 
expressed will not thereby be eliminated, but will as- 
sert itself in often uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
ways. Of course, one cannot reasonably argue for the 
uninhibited expression of everything in society. It 
is perhaps mainly a matter of degree—and most 
especially during the formative childhood years 
when basic response patterns are first being estab- 
lished and when the practical effects of “bad” be- 
havior are generally not at all serious from the 
standpoint of society. There is something truly ter- 
rifying about the model child—almost always well 
behaved, never or seldom a bother to his parents, 
very clean, and basically, very unexpressive. Re- 
member that when you punish a child for being 
“bad” you are using a double-edged sword. On the 
one hand you are helping him to learn the rules of 
society by which he will have to live; but on the 
other you are punishing underground feelings of 
destruction and hostility which, if not skillfully and 
understandingly guided into the open, will become 
deep-seated festers—eventually wreaking a terrible 
vengeance on the individual and society. It cannot 
be an accident that Germany, which has perpetrated 
some of the most brutal horrors humanity has had to 
bear, has also been most given to authoritarian and 
disciplinary upbringing. Remember, too, that the 
boy who throws a baseball bat through the window 
or gives his baby sister a mighty wallop, usually does 
so for reasons he himself is not skillful enough to 
discern. To simply punish him for his misdeed with- 
out attempting to account for his hostility to your- 
self and to him, to make him angry at you or to 
make him guilty about being what he is—none of 
these responses lead to healthy human beings. Often, 
of course, the punishment will actually be necessary ; 
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but it should never be “simply punishment” with 
the implication of “I’m the good father” and “you 
are the bad child.” Let’s face it. We must all be 
punished and yet loved and cherished. There is (or 
should be) no contradiction between these two. 


The point I am arguing goes, of course, well be- 
yond questions of children’s education. Our habit 
of thinking in terms of villains and heroes extends 
well beyond our family management, but expresses 
itself in political attitudes and conduct of foreign 
affairs. It is very hard to admit, but there simply 
are no villains on whom to blame it all. There are 
simply lots of human beings, all with a similar set 
of fundamental drives, all needing control and love 
in order to function in society. And some of these 
human beings have had their basic drives so pro- 
foundly inhibited—often by being overwhelming 
goodies for much longer than health and sanity will 
permit—that the problem of their control poses a 
most serious problem for society, thus making police 
departments and armies an unhappy, weighty neces- 
sity until we can, as a race, grow up some more, and 
make them less weighty accordingly. 

And now to return to the murderer of my daughter. 

I am sure that his parents have been God-fearing, 
upright citizens, too uneducated in matters of the 
human soul to have recognized the plight of their 
child during the years of his growth. They undoubt- 
edly took naive pride in his constant good behavior, 
neat appearance, and good performance at church 
and school, never suspecting that this very goodness 
was a serious cause for worry in the light of what 
must have been left unaccounted for. It is, of course, 
worrisome, from the social point of view that there 
are parents with such lack of understanding. It is, 
I submit, much more profoundly worrisome that it 
should have been possible for this boy to go through 
his whole 15 years without anyone who was re- 
sponsible for his upbringing—such as his school and 
his church—having taken note (out of uncaring or 
lack of understanding) of the danger signals before 
the tragedy. Beware, citizens. The human animal 
cannot be cheated forever. It will have love, or kill. 

You will understand that I.am not lecturing to 
you for the pure joy of sounding wise. I am hurt 
to the depths of my being and I cry out to you to 
take better care of your children. 

My final word has to do with the operation of the 
machinery of justice. Had I caught the boy in the 
act, I would have wished to kill him. Now that there 
is no undoing of what is done, I only wish to help 
him. Let no feelings of cave-man vengeance influence 
us. Let us rather help him who did so human a 
thing. 


(Signed) A SICK FATHER. 
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. . . And God said, ‘Let the waters under the Heaven be 


gathered in one place...’ and the gathering together of the waters 
called He Seas; and God saw that it was good... And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after His kind, and 


the tree yielding fruit; and God saw that it was good... 


And God 


said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creatures 
that hath life...’ and God saw that it was good.” 


—The Book of Genesis 


} VATER e ee the dramatic story of the 


Delaware River and its vital role in the Penn Country 


BY HENRY KLEIN 


WHY worry about water? It 
covers two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface, and if a lake or pond 
here or there dries up, another 
one will mysteriously appear— 
somewhere on the face of the 
globe. Thanks to the hydrologic 
cycle, the earth’s water is con- 
stantly on the move. The sun’s 
heat draws water from the earth 
and sea into the atmosphere in 
the form of water vapor. This 
vapor eventually condenses and 
returns to the ground as rain, 
snow, sleet and hail. Some of this 
water runs off into streams, 
rivers, reservoirs, lakes and the 
oceans, and becomes known as 
surface water. Some, however, 
seeps into the ground and collects 
in underground pools, rivers, and 
porous rock. Sometimes staying 
locked in the ground for thou- 
sands of years, this is known as 
ground water. But eventually all 
water rises to the surface and 
becomes part of the vegetation or 
soil or streams whence it is again 
drawn up by the sun into the 
atmosphere to complete the cycle 
—and to start a new one. 

Thus water is a self-renewing 
resource. The total quantity in 
constant circulation — precipita- 
tion, evaporation, condensation, 
precipitation, ad infinitum — 
amounts to about 4,300 billion 
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gallons daily. About 3,000 billion 
gallons return to the atmosphere 
through evaporation and transpir- 
ation (through plant leaves), and 
the rest runs off to the sea. 

The body of the average man 
contains 12 gallons of water. 
About seven-tenths of the weight 
of the body is made up of water. 
A 100-pound boy has almost 70 
pounds of water in his body. Be- 
cause this element is constantly 
being evaporated, it must be re- 
placed. Thus you can go without 
food for several weeks, but you’ll 
die without water after a few days. 

People are using seven times as 
much water as they need to exist. 
The basic water needs of the aver- 
age person is about 20 gallons per 
day. Yet Mr. or Mrs. America is 
using 150 gallons daily. If you in- 
clude all of the water used by in- 
dustry and agriculture for your 
benefit (200,000 million gallons 
daily on farms, in homes, fac- 
tories and businesses) you are 
using up 1,200 gallons of water 
each day. And to make matters 
worse, you are demanding one 
daily gallon more every year. 

In brief, the water problem is 
this: It is not that there is less 
water than ever before, but that 
more people are using more water 
in more ways. The nation’s popu- 
lation has increased from 75 mil- 
lion in 1900 to 175 million in 1959 
and is estimated at 200 million in 
1975. Industrial production has 
increased eight times since 1900 


and will double again by 1975. 
Irrigation has increased three 
times since 1940, and is proving 
increasingly successful. 

The nearly two billion gallons 
per day which are withdrawn 
from the ground, lakes and 
streams would meet the daily re- 
quirements of 180 cities each the 
size of New York City. Yet gov- 
ernment studies indicate that the 
average daily need for water for 
domestic and industrial purposes 
over the next two or three decades 
will increase as much ag 150 per- 
cent, with industrial uses account- 
ing for 95 percent of the increase. 

So much for the problem. The 
solution? President Eisenhower 
has said: “If we are to continue 
to advance agriculturally and in- 
dustrially we must make the best 
use of every drop of water which 
falls on our soil, or which can be 
extracted from the oceans.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson said to the Sixth National 
Watershed Congress in May: “We 
have got to stop wasting water. 
We have to use it more efficiently 
in industry, in towns and cities, 
in general farming, and in irriga- 
tion.” Mr. Benson places his hope 
in scientific studies and .tech- 
niques which include cloud seed- 
ing, forecasting water supplies, 
converting salt waters, treating 
waste waters, reducing erosion 
and floods, cutting down on evap- 
oration, and learning more about 
how vegetation uses water. E 
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system 1s 


Home owners, farmers and in- 
dustries in our area receive water 
from the Delaware River system. 
However, we are not alone. The 
Delaware River Valley is a natural 
watershed which covers a 12,757 
square mile area of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. Thus the Delaware 
River, its tributaries and under- 
ground water supplies meet the 
water needs of approximately 614 
million people within the Valley 
and many additional millions out- 
side the Valley who draw on its re- 
sources. 

Half of the Valley is in Penn- 
sylvania; 23 percent in New Jersey; 
18 percent in New York; and 8 
percent in Delaware. 

Although the Delaware River 
Service Area (larger than the 
Valley itself) comprises only one 
percent of the total land area of 
the U.S., it contains 13 percent of 
the nation’s total population. A 
heavy industrial area, it accounted 
in a recent survey for 17 percent 
of the nation’s total number of 
persons employed in manufactur- 
ing, and 15 percent of those in 
service industries. 

New York City, with a popula- 
tion of eight million, gets about 
one-third of its municipal supply 
of water from the Delaware River, 
under a decree of the United 
States Supreme Court. New York 
is now taking an average of 440 
million gallons daily from the 
upper Delaware and in about 30 
years is expected to take its per- 
mitted daily maximum of 800 mil- 
lion gallons. 

The Delaware rises on the west- 
ern slopes of the Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York State and flows 
southwesterly as the East and 
West Branches to Hancock, N.Y. 
The mainstem of the River then 
flows southward, draining nearly 
all of the Pocono Mountains as 
well as the Schuylkill Valley, the 
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the Delaware River 
a four-state problem 


Lehigh Valley and other small 
sub-valleys, before emptying into 
the Atlantic, 326 miles from the 
headwaters. 

On its journey to the sea, the 
Delaware divides New York State 
and Pennsylvania, then New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
finally New Jersey and Delaware. 

The main tributaries below 
Hancock are: In New York, 
Beaverkill, Neversink and Mon- 
gaup Rivers; in Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers; in 
New Jersey, Paulins Kill, Pesquit 
River and the Musconetcong 
River; in Delaware, Brandywine 
Creek and Christiana River. 

In summation, approximately 20 
million people in a four-state area 
now depend on the Delaware 
River. Within the next 50 years, 
this population will double, and 
industrial production may quad- 
ruple. This is significant because 
industry is the biggest water user 
in the Valley. Thus, more and 
more water will be needed for 
homes, industry, farms, waste dis- 
posal, navigation, hydro-electric 
power, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife. It is not the supply of 
water in the Delaware River Val- 
ley which is questioned. The prob- 
lem is to adopt the techniques 
and the willingness to get the full 
economic use of every drop which 
runs to the sea. 

If the Delaware River were the 
property of one city, or even of 
one state, its jurisdiction would 
be a relatively easy matter. How- 
ever, four states and two of the 
nation’s largest cities, have a 
stake in the Delaware River Val- 
ley. Hammering out a policy and 
a government organization agree- 
able to all is not easy, but it must 
be done—and it is being done. 
But more of this later. First, let 
us turn to the major users of the 
Delaware River Valley and their 
problems. 8 
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WATER 


Penn County water facilities 


stay one step ahead of home consumption 


Tue human body is 70 percent 
water. However there is a daily 
loss of five or six pints in per- 
spiration, exhalation, and excre- 
tion. Altogether, you need about 
20 gallons each day just to exist. 
This will give you two quarts for 
drinking, six gallons for a load of 
laundry, five gallons for washing 
your hands, shaving, or brushing 
your teeth, four gallons for toilet 
flushing, 25 gallons for a bath, or 
five gallons per minute for your 
shower. There are other hidden 
uses of water, for your public 
water supply is providing about 
150 gallons per day for you. This 
is compared with about 95 gallons 
per person in 1900. 

A Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources re- 
ported that only nine percent of 
the 185 billion gallons a day with- 
drawn in 1950 was for homes and 
cities. Irrigation took 48 percent 
and industry took 43 percent for 
such purposes as generating 
steam, washing, cooling, convey- 
ing and product ingredients. 

Yet water remains one of the 
least expensive of the essential 
commodities we buy. Water for 
domestic use costs an annual aver- 
age of $6 a person, less than two 
cents a day. Such water is pro- 
cured, filtered, pumped and dis- 
tributed at a cost of less than five 
cents a ton. 

Thus securing water for the 
home has not changed American 
family life as it has in one rural 
community in southeastern Asia. 
Here the nearest source of drink- 
ing water, a group of wells, is 
nine miles from the village. Local 
custom decrees that wives must 
fetch the water. One wife can 
make only one trip a day with her 
bucket, not enough for the entire 
family’s needs—and so a man 
finds it desirable to have several 
wives. 

So vital to daily living was 
water in other lands in other 
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times that Mohammed said in the 
Koran: “No one can refuse sur- 
plus water without sinning against 
Allah and against Man.” 

In the American suburbs sum- 
mertime brings an additional call 
on the water supply for lawn 
sprinkling. O. M. Scott & Sons in 
1953 studied the needs and costs 
of lawn sprinkling in cities from 
the east coast to Wichita, Kansas. 
They estimated that 10 inches of 
water would be needed for a lawn 
for a season. The cost of 10 inches 
for 1000 square feet watered was 
56 cents in Philadelphia, $2.50 in 
New York suburbs, and $2.63 in 
Wichita. 

Although few ` southeastern 
Pennsylvania families obtain their 
water supply by local wells, most 
depend on public water systems 
—either owned by municipalities 
or private stock holders. Over 60 
percent of the nations’ population 
lives in urban areas and thus de- 
pends on public water supply sys- 
tems. Although at first water 
works systems were all privately 
owned, now 80 percent are pub- 
licly owned. 

The first American public water 
system was the Water Works 
Company of Boston, which in 1652 
provided a supply for domestic 
consumption and fire protection 
to the residents of a single neigh- 
borhood—Conduit Street. 

Almost a century later a farmer 
named Schaeffer piped a supply 
from a spring on his farm down 
the main street of the Pennsyl- 
vania village now known as 
Schaefferstown. At Bethlehem, 
Pa., in 1754, Hans Christiansen, 
an immigrant millwright, began 
work on the first pumped water 
works, which was put in regular 
operation in 1755. 

In 1950, approximately 17,000 
communities were served by pub- 
lic systems. One is struck by the 
great ponderance of small towns 
that operate water systems. N inety 


percent of all water supplies are 
in towns of 5,000 or less, and 50 
percent serve the needs of towns 
of 1,000 or less. 


The largest privately-owned, in- 
dependent water works in the U. S. 
is in Philadelphia’s back yard. 
The Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Company is a consolidation of 38 
smaller companies, one of which 
traces its history to 1880. At that 
time a group of professors at 
Swarthmore College met at the 
community hand-pump and de- 
cided that there must be an easier 
way to get water for their homes. 
Cooperatively they built a small 
pumping station at the site of a 
spring in a nearby field and in a 
very workmanlike manner laid 
pipes to their individual homes. 
Once the professors had their 
little system working, neighbors 
were impressed and asked for 
pipes to their homes also. With- 
in a few years, the professors’ 
amateur water company grew so 
large that they moved their pump- 
ing station from the spring to the 
stream known as Whiskey Run. 


The Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company pumps an aver- 
age of 43 million gallons of water 
daily over an area of 300 square 
miles. On certain rare days this 
has gone up to more than 100 
million gallons a day. This emer- 
gency supply is made possible by 
five impounding reservoirs on the 
Crum, Pickering, Perkiomen, Ne- 
shaminy and Pennypack creeks. 
Three wells in Chester Valley, 
Whitemarsh and Abington town- 
ships also help. 


One of the problems of pump- 
ing water to a 300-square-mile 
area is the changing terrain. 
Water taken out of the Pickering 
Creek at less than 100-feet-eleva- 
tion has to be pumped more than 
500 feet high to Diamond Rock, 
less than five miles away, near 
Devon. The three principal pump- 
ing stations and 29 booster-pump- 
ing stations push water through 
an underground system of pipes 
extending in all directions for a 
total distance of 1,850 miles. 

You can out-smart nature but 
you can’t out-think people, accord- 
ing to George H. Dann, executive 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company. 
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Large reservoirs insure ade 


One of the problems currently 
plaguing the company is the 
changing character of the water 
consumer. Formerly sparsely resi- 
dential, the suburbs are now 
blossoming almost overnight with 
new communities of homes. Like- 
wise, an overnight change of zon- 
ing can turn a residential area 
into commercial. One of these, at 
King of Prussia, 15 expected to 
produce light industry which will 
employ 22,000 people, many of 
them will want to build or buy 
homes near their work. 

“However, were finding ade- 
quate sources of supply,” says Mr. 
Dann, playing it close to the vest. 
He can’t forsee another summer 
like 1957, when, because of the 
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uate water supply in emergencies. 


nation-wide drought, the Company 
strongly urged its customers not 
to wash cars or sprinkle lawns 
during the crisis. But things were 
not so bad here as elsewhere; 
nearly 1,000 communities across 
the country rationed water. In 
some towns, water was on the 
“black market” for 50 cents a 
gallon. 

However, at that time, the 
Philadelphia Surburban Water 
Company had not filled its Green 
Lane Reservoir, which now makes 
any 1957 drought look harmless. 

“Altogether,” says Mr. Dann, 
“we have over one day’s supply in 
storage, a pretty substantial 70 
million gallons.” 

The average customer of the 


Company uses about 60,000 gallons 
per year and pays $52.16. Mr. 
Dann avoids comparison of his 
rates with any other company, 
public, or private which does not 
have his varying geography and 
population. “And don’t forget that 
we pay 19 cents of every dollar of 
gross revenue into taxes,” he re- 
minds you. 

Samuel S. Baxter, commissioner 
of the Water Dept. of the City of 
Philadelphia, has spent 35 years 
literally in water, with the 157- 
year-old water works system of 
the City. After reading and listen- 
ing to all of the scare stories 
about the future water supply, one 
is refreshed—as with a cold 
shower—by Sam Baxter’s novel 
point of view. 

“We don’t have a shortage of 
water, we have a shortage of 
water works,” he says. “With our 
42 inches of annual rainfall, and 
being so close to so many rivers 
and streams, our problem is simply 
the publics unwillingness to 
supply the storage facilities 
(dams and reservoirs), the treat- 
ment and pumping plants, and the 
distribution lines. There is no 
reason why Philadelphians should 
have to be stingy about water 
any more than they would hesi- 
tate to use electricity, gas, or the 
telephone. If customers are will- 
ing to pay, there is and will be no 
storage of water,” says Mr. Water 
Works himself. 

The Philadelphia Water Dept. 
deals with the a population of 2,- 
180,000 over an area of about 120 
square miles. It is interesting to 
note that the average daily con- 
sumption per person has dropped 
from 172 daily gallons in 1947 to 
154 in 1958. This is also reflected 
in the total annual consumption 
which has dropped from 129 bil- 
lion gallons in 1947 to 123 billion 
gallons in 1958. 

Mr. Baxter figures that his rates 
are about 2% times cheaper than 
suburban water. In Philadelphia, 
the home owner using 60,000 gal- 
lons a year spends $17.20. “And 
were a self-sustaining company,” 
he says. “No tax money is used 
in the Philadelphia water system. 
We pay rent, interest and amorti- 
zation on our bonds, we pay for 
digging up the streets and we 
even pay a proportion of the 
Mayor’s salary.” m 
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WATER 


irrigation, soil conservation 


vital to increased agriculture production 


ABOUT 6,000 or 7,000 years ago 
the civilization of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley numbered about 
40 million people who lived in 
agricultural prosperity. Today 
fewer than 5 million live in this 
same area, and scratch out a bare 
subsistence from the ground. Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee, in his book Civili- 
zation On Trial credits the Mon- 
gols with slaying 30 millions of 
these people, and thus bringing 
about the downfall of their civiliza- 
tion. A. Nelson Sayre, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, however, credits 
two other reasons: The destruc- 
tion by the Mongols of the canals 
and headgates of the irrigation 
system, and the accumulation of 
salt in the soil and ground water 
—which may have made the soil 
infertile even before the Mongol 
invasion. 

At the height of the Roman 
Empire, about 750,000 citizens 
lived in Antioch on the Orontes 
River. However, army after army 
occupied Antioch, each one forc- 
ing more production of agricul- 
ture out of the ground to supply 
their war machines. As the land 
was ploughed and the hills 
stripped of their trees, the river 
went out of control. Instead of ar- 
mies, now floods hit Antioch re- 
peatedly, for there was no more 
ground cover or tree roots to ab- 
sorb the rains. Eventually floods 
—not armies—caused the surren- 
der of Antioch. Now known as 
Antakia, it is buried under 18 
feet of silt. 

Well-designed water supply and 
drainage systems, and even public 
swimming pools and baths, are not 
new. Fifty centuries ago the 
people of the Indus Valley, in 
India enjoyed them. The ancient 
people of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Rome 
and China built similar facilities 
long before the Christian era. 
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The history of American agri- 
culture is no more promising for 
the future, “In the few genera- 
tions of our existence as a nation, 
we have gouged and misused the 
land until almost one-fifth of our 
crop and grazing lands are badly 
damaged by soil washing and 
blowing. We have hacked away 
at our forest lands until one-third 
of them are gone.” So says an ex- 
haustive report by the Twentieth 
Century Fund in America’s Needs 
and Resources. 

The Geological Survey estimates 
that an average of approximately 
4,300 billion gallons of water are 
released daily over the nation 
through precipitation. In the Dela- 
ware River Valley the average an- 
nual precipitation is about 40 
inches. About 70 percent of it re- 
turns to the atmosphere directly 
through evaporation and transpi- 
ration (exhaling of water vapor 
through plant leaves). The re- 
mainder runs into rivers, streams, 
and underground storage areas, 
the top of which becomes the 
water table. 

If this 70 percent of precipita- 
tion were not captured in the 
ground by grass, plant or tree 
roots, more of it would run off 
into rivers and create floods. 

As it stands now, damages from 
floods average about $1.2 billion 
a year, including the value of the 
soil lost from productive farms 
and the deposit of silt and debris 
in irrigation canals and reservoirs 
and on the farms and city streets, 
according to Bernard Frank, as- 
sistant chief of the Watershed 
Management Research Division of 
the Forest Service. 

Irrigation takes a lot of water 
—hbut it pays off. In order to put 
one inch of water on one acre of 
land, 27,154 gallons must be ap- 
plied. But Delaware Valley potato 
crops have been increased from 


100 bags per acre to as much as 
300 bags per acre by irrigation. 
To produce one pound of corn, 
about 750 quarts of water are 
used by the corn plants. One 
pound of wheat takes 400 quarts. 
A recent report by the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy estimated that 
more than 2 million acres of the 
U. S. are now under irrigation—a 
300 percent increase since 1940. 
About 6,000 of these irrigated 
acres are in the Delaware River 
Valley: one-quarter of them in 
Bucks County, one-half in Berks, 
Chester and Lehigh counties com- 
bined, and the remainder 
scattered. 

The need for irrigation arises 
from the uneven distribution of 
rain through crop season. 
Half of the total annual rainfall 
occurs during the growing season 
of April through September. But 
the total monthly rainfall may 
come in one or two storms, where 
the rain may not have a chance to 
soak into the hard ground. 

The amount of irrigation water 
needed on a typical farm in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania will vary 
with the depth and permeability 
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of the soil, as well as the amount 
of moisture already in the soil, 
and the crops being grown. A 
single irrigation period may apply 
from 114 to three inches of water. 

According to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, surveying local 
farms, it costs an average of 
$22.21 to irrigate an acre here- 
abouts. However, crop yields are 
increased an average of 34 per- 
cent, and the farmer has a net 
gain of $61.94 per acre, thanks to 
irrigation. 

Water on a farm is used not 
only for irrigation of crops and 
pasture. It is also used for domes- 
tic purposes, agricultural process- 
ing, spraying, milk cooling, wash- 
ing dairy equipment, cleaning of 
vegetables for market, and water 
for livestock. 

The Public Health Service esti- 
mates that rural water needs with- 
in the Delaware River Valley will 
rise 378 percent by 1975. Irrigation 
will take the greatest increase, be- 
cause more and more agricultural 
land is being used up for housing, 
industry and highways. This 
means that fewer acres with more 
intensive farming and increased 
production will be necessary, re- 


quiring more and better irriga- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, farmers are not 
being encouraged to go “hog wild” 
for irrigation, because this water 
withdrawn from streams is in com- 
petition with other users of the 
stream. It will result in lower 
navigable depths, lower power po- 
tential, a limited ability of the 
stream to dilute and carry away 
industrial and human wastes, de- 
creased recreational values, de- 
struction of fish and wildlife habi- 
tats, and intrusion of salt water 
into bays. Even if the water is re- 
turned to the stream after irriga- 
tion, it contains an accumulation 
of earth salts. 

An encouraging source of 
supply of irrigation water is the 
underground reservoirs containing 
the largest storage of fresh water 
in the nation—far more than the 
capacity of all surface reservoirs 
and lakes. It is estimated that 
these underground pools contain 
the equivalent of 10 years’ preci- 
pitation. 

As local conservationist for the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Howard Busch covers 12 counties 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania 


from his base in West Chester. In 
this rich agricultural area, he has 
seen farmers install irrigation to 
increase production. “Consumers 
are now demanding higher pro- 
duction of the kind of vegetables 
that we grew here, such tomatoes, 
beans, cabbages and sweet corn. 
Also, farmers are now irrigating 
their pastures in order to get more 
and heavier grass which pro- 
duces more and better milk. Add 
to this the irrigation for orchards 
and field crops, such as ear corn 
for feed, and you see why many 
farmers are now impounding 
water in their own ponds or 
dams. They’re also taking water 
from the Brandywine, Neshaminy, 
Tohicken, Wissahickon, Jordan, 
and Little Schuylkill,” says Busch. 

Besides irrigation, Busch also 
preaches soil conservation to hold 
the water where it falls. “Were 
trying to get our farmers to get 
away from the old ‘corn runs’ in 
which the rows run straight up 
and down hills. In a rain, the 
water carries the soil and seed 
with it downhill. America has al- 
ready lost one-third of its top 
soil,” reminds Busch, “so let’s not 
waste any more.” E 


Irrigation and spraying are used to supplement uneven rainfall during crop-growing season. 
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New Hope in Bucks County was typical of scenes left in the wake of 1955 hurricanes, floods. 


WATER 


precious top soil, water lost through flood ravage 


Tue first week of August 1955 
found the farmers of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania praying for rain. 
The ground was hard as rock and 
summer crops were dying. The 
farmers had their weathereye on 
a new hurricane named Connie as 
she steamed up the Atlantic Coast. 
Suddenly, heavy with warm water 
from the Gulf Stream, Connie 
turned inland near Wilmington, 
N.C., and ran along the track that 
is the Delaware River Valley. 
Dumping her load along the way, 
Connie put four to six inches of 
rain in the five-day period that 
she was around, between August 
10 and 15. Some towns were hit 
harder. Coatesville in Chester 
County took nine inches, while 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, 
took 914 inches. However, the soil 
had been so dry that it gratefully 
absorbed most of the rainfall and 
there was relatively little runoff 
into the rivers and streams. 
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If nature had quit right then, 
everybody would have been very 
happy. However, as Connie was 
entering Canada, her sister Diane 
was following in her exact foot- 
steps. Three days after the last 
of Connie had vanished over the 
horizon, leaving the Delaware Val- 
ley saturated, Diane brought an- 
other deluge. Although Diane was 
not so well-laden as Connie, she 
managed to dump another 41% 
inches on Coatesville, four inches 
on Pottstown, six inches on 
Doylestown, and seven inches on 
Conshohocken. Some areas in 
Wayne and Pike Counties got as 
much as 10 and 11 inches in the 
two days, August 18 and 19. 

If the hurricanes had come sev- 
eral weeks apart, the ground could 
have accommodated the rainfall of 
each. But both coming within a 
week, dumping an average of 14 
inches, was just too much. The 
land refused to take any of 


Diane’s water, and so it ran off 
into the streams. Pleasant little 
creeks like the Dyberry, Brodhead, 
Pocono, Sciota, Bushkill and Mc- 
Michaels, grew too big for their 
bridges and passed the load onto 
the Lackawaxen, the Lackawanna, 
the Pequest, the Equinunk, the 
Lehigh—which in turn emptied 
into the Delaware. 

The rivers took everything in 
their way—soil, roadbeds, bridges, 
homes and people. On Saturday 
morning, August 20, the residents 
of the Delaware Valley rose after 
a sleepless night to survey the 
ruin from Port Jervis, New York, 
to Trenton, New Jersey. 

The most heart-breaking scene 
was at Camp Davis near East 
Stroudsburg where 37 women and 
children were swept to their 
death. 

Entire communities along the 
Delaware and its tributaries were 
wiped out. The most heavily-con- 
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centrated loss was felt where the 
Lehigh and Delaware met at 
Easton, Pa., where more than 80,- 
000 people were crowded in the 
. narrow valleys right down to the 
river’s edge. Here the flood set a 
new high water mark 83 inches 
higher than the 1903 record. After 
withstanding for a day the batter- 
ing of debris plunging south on 
the Delaware’s crest at 60 miles 
an hour, Easton’s 60-year-old free 
bridge to Phillipsburg, N.J. was 
finally cut in two. Twenty more 
bridges in Monroe County went 
down. Throughout the Delaware 
| Valley the flood swept away roads 
and railroad trestles, cut off power 
and communications, isolated 
stricken towns and cities. 

President Eisenhower made his 
own aerial survey of the greatest 
natural catastrophe ever to hit the 
Delaware Valley. The damage: 
106 lives lost, 8453 families suffer- 
ing losses, 300 ‘homes destroyed, 
$60 to $100 million in real and 
personal property loss, $1 million 
in farm damage, $1 million in 
church and school loss, $27 mil- 
lion loss in industrial property, 
machinery and inventory, $25 mil- 
lion damage to state highways and 
bridges, and $10 million repairs 
to road and streets. 

Closer to home, the damage was 
not so severe. Roads and bridges 
were hit, but an even greater loss 
to local farmers was the erosion 
of an estimated one-and-a-half 
inches of good top soil swept from 
fields. This is important because 
approximately 51 percent of Mont- 
gomery County is farm land. 

Bucks County, which is closer 
to the center of the storm, suf- 
fered damages estimated at nearly 
$17 million. In the county 90 
homes were demolished and 1,200 
were put under water of the Dela- 
ware River, Neshaminy Creek or 
Tohicken Creek. About 85 percent 
of the total damage occurred 
along the Delaware River portion 
of the county. Flooding was more 
severe along the Delaware than 
any previously experienced. At 
King’s Farms on the Delaware the 
crest was three feet above the 
1903 level. The bridge on route 
432 at Yardley was destroyed, and 
the bridge on route 202 at New 
Hope suffered damage and was 
closed to traffic. Damage to 
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Riegelsville, Yardley, New Hope 
and Fergusonville was estimated 
at over $10 million. 

The Neshaminy and Tohickon 
Creeks, in setting new records, 
wreaked their share of damage. 

In Chester County, Coatesville 
got the heaviest rain, about 14 
inches. The greatest urban dam- 
age was suffered by the Lukens 
Steel Company, located at the con- 
fluence of the West Brandywine 
and Sucker Run. Connie and 
Diane cost Lukens a total of 
$344,250 in loss of production, 
wage loss to employees, damages 
and other costs. The East Branch 
at Downingtown put an average 
of three feet of water in 200 cel- 
lars, which kept the fire company 
busy for 200 hours pumping them 
out. 

Floods are not new to the 
Neshéminy in Bucks County, or 
to the Brandywine in Chester 
County. George M. Hart, of the 
Neshaminy Valley Watershed As- 
sociation, has compiled a history 
of floods which goes back to 1687. 
(The earliest known flood of con- 
sequence on the Neshaminy also 
has the most mysterious back- 
ground. In June of 1832 a Spaniard 
by the name of Mina was exe- 
cuted on a creek island near 
Bridge Point following a cele- 
brated murder trial. Just before 
his hanging, he predicted a dev- 
astation within a year. And al- 
most within a year, to the day, on 
June 20, 1833 the Neshaminy pro- 
duced a flood which by coincidence 
concentrated on Bridge Point, now 
Edison, with waters that reached 
to the top of the large stone 
bridge there.) 

Mr. Hart uses his history to 
urge local residents to prevent 
future ones. 

“When we have a flood in the 
Neshaminy, more than 20,000 tons 
of top soil are annually washed 
from the stream banks and fields. 
That’s a solid freight train of 400 
carloads! Then, in the runoff of 
water we lose, even in a minor 
flood, about 2% billion gallons— 
enough to supply the Neshaminy 
Valleys’ water needs for four sum- 
mer months. With the diminishing 
ability of the soil to absorb mois- 
ture, the expanded acreage of 
paved surfaces, and the increas- 
ing demand for water for modern 


living and industrial use, we have 
a real problem. But by united and 
cooperative effort, I believe it is 
possible for us to adopt and prac- 
tice measures which will reduce 
the extremes of both flood and 
drought and to conserve our 
increasingly precious resource, 
water,” says Mr. Hart. 

You hear similar talk from 
Clayton M. Hoff and Robert T. 
Struble, officers of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association in 
Chester County. Since 1945 the 
Association has been encouraging 
farmers to practice contour farm- 
ing, plant more grass and trees to 
eliminate rapid rain runoff from 
their lands. But even these con- 
servation measures could not pro- 
vide sufficient flood protection, nor 
would they provide the water sup- 
ply needed for the years ahead. 

And so the Brandywine Valley 
Association turned for help to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act of the Federal 
Government. A preliminary field 
survey in 1956 revealed that while 
the Act would make some provi- 
sions for water storage and flood 
protection in its dams, the dams 
would not be big enough to pro- 
vide the amount of water to be 
released downstream to meet the 
expanding needs of the watershed 
in the years ahead. Subsequently 
the Association secured the par- 
ticipation in the program of the 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Forests and 
Waters, in which the State will 
construct larger reservoirs to pro- 
vide additional flood protection 
and water supply, plus recreation. 

The total project is now a co- 
operative enterprise with local, 
State and Federal agencies par- 
ticipating to the tune of $11% 
million dollars. The State will 
build five reservoirs and the Soil 
Conservation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will 
build six small dams. These will 
be the first in the entire country 
to be constructed under the new 
Federal law. The largest of these 
dams will cover 1,000 acres and 
will store nearly 5 billion gallons 
of precious water. 

There are about a dozen other 
similar associations, the newest 
of which is the Wissahickon Val- 
ley Watershed Association, with 
Ernest G. Enck, president. m 
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WATER 


industrial water needs continue 


to grow as production increases from year to year 


W ATER power is a unique para- 
dox as a source of energy in that 
it is wasted if it is not used. Coal, 
oil and gas, on the other hand, 
are irreplaceable national assets. 
Burn a ton of coal, and you can 
see it go up in smoke, lost for 
evermore. Use a ton of water, 
however, and somehow it will get 
back into the soil, or river, or 
ocean, from which it will be taken 
up into the atmosphere again, to 
fall again. 

No wonder, then, that the U. S. 
uses more water than it does all 
other materials combined. That 
1,200 gallons of water which you 
directly or indirectly used today 
adds up to about 1,800 tons dur- 
ing the year. But your 1,800 tons 
of water is compared to only 18 
tons of all other materials con- 
sumed or otherwise used, includ- 
ing your food. 

Remember, aside from the water 
you drink and for other household 
purposes, agriculture is using part 
of your share, and industry is 
using the lion’s share of your 
water. And with industrial pro- 
duction expected to double by 
1975, the giants of industry are 
poking around Mother Earth to 
find twice as much water. 

According to Karl O. Kohler, 
Jr., of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, industry and steam power 
plants require daily about 70 bil- 
lion gallons of fresh water. It 
takes 10 gallons of water to refine 
one gallon of gasoline, 300 gallons 
of water to make a barrel of beer, 
3,600 for one ton of coke, 50,000 
for one ton of paper, 65,000 for 
one ton of finished steel, 600 thou- 
sand gallons for one ton of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

No doubt about it, water is the 
most used raw material in our 


Iron ore from South America, used 
by steelmakers, is unloaded by 
chute from ship on the Delaware. 
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factories. A large paper mill uses 
more water each day than a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants. The steel 
industry alone uses 13 billion gal- 
lons a day. A single department 
store uses about 2 million gallons 
daily just to keep you cool in sum- 
mer. This is enough water to fill 
a good-sized lake or pond. (A 
standard swimming pool holds 
only about 75,000 gallons.) 

The President’s Material Policy 
Commission estimated that indus- 
try now uses 80 billion gallons a 
day (45 percent of the total water 
used) and forecasts that this 
amount would grow to 215 billion 
gallons daily in 1975—when it will 
be 63 percent of the national 
water use. 

Of industry’s present share of 
water, of the 80 billion gallons a 
day, about 15 billion gallons are 
taken from brackish or salty 
sources which are unlimited, and 
about 65 billion gallons from fresh 
water sources. Nearly all of this 
fresh water came from rivers, 
streams and lakes, and some from 
wells. 

Nearly 45 percent of industry’s 
water is used for cooling and con- 
densing in the steam generation 
of electric energy. The steel in- 
dustry takes the next largest 
share, more than 15 percent of 
the total used. A large steel mill 
may require as much as 500 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day, 
enough to supply all of Philadel- 
phia for a day and a half. 

However, industry uses its 
water well. A survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers revealed that almost 40 
percent of the plants recorded a 
re-use of water averaging 24 per- 
cent of the intake. The petroleum 
industry uses 90 percent of its in- 
take; pulp and paper 52 percent, 
drug and chemicals 35 percent; 
and aircraft, automobiles, iron 
and steel, 25 percent. 


The 110-mile-long Schuylkill 
once was a poisoned river. It flows 
through an area in which one- 
third of Pennsylvania’s popula- 
tion is concentrated and empties 
into the Delaware at Philadelphia. 
For years the Schuylkill was de- 
scribed as “too thick to navigate, 
too thin to cultivate.” Ship cap- 
tains even refused to dock their 
ships at Philadelphia because the 
polluted stream corroded the bot- 
toms of their vessels. But about 
15 years ago Pennsylvania decided 
to clean up the Schuylkill. Pre- 
viously, coal mines along the river 
had poured two million tons of 
coal silt into the river each year. 
Once the cleanup began, the coal 
companies installed filtering sys- 
tems. Every city along the river 
built a new sewage plant or im- 
proved old ones. Today people are 
again swimming and boating in 
the Schuylkill. Cities along its 
banks are getting cleaner water 
and industries are getting an un- 
limited supply. 

The principal forms of pollu- 
tion are domestic sewage, indus- 
trial waste, and silt. Domestic 
sanitary sewage includes every- 
thing that goes down the drains 
of the city and into its sewers— 
the used water from toilets, bath- 
tubs and sinks, washings from 
restaurants, laundries, hospitals, 
hotels, mortuaries, ad nauseum. 
Industrial wastes are the acids, 
chemicals, oils, greases and animal 
and vegetable material discharged 
by factories. Sometimes they go 
into the city sewer system and 
sometimes through separate out- 
lets directly to the water courses. 
Silt is the soil that washes into 
the streams, muddies the rivers, 
and cakes up the reservoirs. 

Only 50 percent of municipal 
pollution and 50 percent of or- 
ganic load in industrial wastes is 
removed before discharge into 

continued on page 50 
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Swimming, boating and fishing 


are most popular 
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state parks, natural lakes provide 


recreation for sportsmen, vacationers 


RECREATION, for the city 
dweller, usually means "back to 
nature.” And in Pennsylvania, 
there’s plenty of nature to go back 
to. More than half of the State is 
forest land—15 million acres— 
about 1% acres for each inhabi- 
tant. The State itself has retained 
over 3 million acres, in which Penn- 
sylvanians (and out-of-staters) 
may recreate themselves in more 
than 100 State parks and picnic 
areas, scattered throughout 39 
counties. 

Forests and water could not ex- 
ist without each other. Where you 
find trees, you will find water on 
or below the ground. Thus the 
half of the State that is forest- 
covered accounts for the 22,000 
miles of fishing streams, the 300 
lakes and 100 waterfalls amount- 
ing to over 1,000 square miles of 
solid bodies of water. 

It has been estimated that in an 
average year, the total volume of 
rain falling on Pennsylvania 
weighs more than 188 billion tons. 
If you live on a one-acre lot, it is 
hit by 4,700 tons a year. 

And so long as this rain keeps 
falling, and is held in the ground 
by forests, we will continue to 
have lakes like Wallenpaupack, 
just east of Scranton, over 10 
miles long and the largest arti- 
ficial lake wholly within the State. 

Lakes and mountains have an 
age-old fascination for the sports- 
man. Each year more than a mil- 
lion hunters shoot 130,000 deer, 
400 bears, 6,900 wild turkeys and 
340,000 pheasants. Such sport is 
good business for the State, which 
takes in $4 million in hunting fees 
and $114 million in fishing li- 
censes. 

As numerous as are the hunters 
and fishermen, they are outnum- 
bered by the 6 million “just plain 
folks” who use Pennsylvania’s 
state parks and forests each year 
just for relaxing. 

For the sturdy soles there is 
the Appalachian Trail, 2,000 miles 


from Maine to Georgia. It enters 
Pennsylvania at the Delaware 
Water Gap and winds its way 
more than 350 miles down to the 
Blue Ridge on the Maryland state 
line. 

But for picnicking, camping, 
boating, swimming, fishing and 
hiking—all in one spot—you can’t 
beat any of the State Parks. Prob- 
ably the best known to Philadel- 
phians is French Creek, with 
6,000 acres in Bucks and Chester 
counties, and the only sizeable 
State-operated recreation area 
within 100 miles of the city. 
Southwest of Pottstown, French 
Creek Park has a 62-acre lake. 

Other State Parks include: 

Promised Land: Pike County, 
between Canadensis and Hawley 
in the Poconos, 2,328 acres, 420- 
acre lake with swimming, boating, 
fishing. 

Ralph Stover: Bucks County, 6 
miles northeast of Doylestown, 37 
acres on the Tohickon Creek with 
picnicking, swimming, hiking. 

Hickory Run: Carbon County 
on the edge of the Poconos, 13,386 
acres. 

Tobyhanna: Monroe County in 
the heart of the Poconos, 5,500 
acres. 

Childs: Pike County, 2 miles 
west of Dingman’s Ferry, 52 acres 
with three beautiful waterfalls. 

The State Dept. of Forests and 
Waters can supply maps and in- 
formation of these and the many 
other State-operated recreation 
sites. 

Along the Schuylkill, Delaware 
and smaller tributaries are count- 
less privately-operated picnic, 
swimming and boating areas. 

It is assuring to see in every 
governmental survey of water re- 
sources in the Delaware Valley 
that the rivers and streams are con- 
sidered not only for their indus- 
trial and agricultural value, but 
also for the recreational oppor- 
tunities which they bring to the 
family on vacation. W 
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WATER 


complex planning involved for 


future water use in Delaware Valley 


Tue whole of continental United 
States is divided into 160 separate 
river valleys or basins. The use 
and control of the waters of these 
rivers and their tributary streams 
have played a dominant role in 
the development of the nation. 
“Rivers were highways leading 
to new lands,” says the Twentieth 
Century Fund. “Their natural 
falls furnished an early source of 
power. Boats plying them carried 
the nation’s commerce until the 
railway net spread over the land. 
Today our rivers are even more 
useful. They provide needed drink- 
ing water for our population, 
carry away municipal sewage and 
industrial wastes, and once again 
transport an important share of 
our commerce. They enable us to 
irrigate new lands for agriculture, 
and are a vital source of power 
for the generation of electricity. 
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But the abuse of the lands in their 
drainage areas have caused flood 
damages to mount. In the spring 
the rivers rampage and flood, de- 
stroying property and lives. In the 
summer many of them dwindle to 
a trickle in drought, leaving com- 
merce stranded, cities and indus- 
tries short of water, and the land 
parched.” 

The most authoritative minds 
of the nation agree that the best 
units for the planning and de- 
veloping water resources are the 
river valleys. They are not, how- 
ever, the perfect units for such 
planning and development because 
the watershed boundaries of a 
river basin may overlap other na- 
tural regions and often cut across 
the political boundaries of states, 
counties and even of nations. 
Nevertheless, even the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Water Re- 


sources Policy has said, “The 
river basin or major drainage area 
is the most appropriate geographic 
unit for use in planning water re- 
sources activities.” 

Planning for the multiple needs 
for water in the Delaware River 
Valley is an unbelievably complex 
project. It covers economics, en- 
gineering, geology, chemistry, bi- 
ology, forestry, agriculture, law, 
finance and public administration. 

Among the uses, purpose and 
problems are: the supply for 
domestic, industrial and agricul- 
tural use, recreation, flood con- 
trol, erosion prevention, hydro- 
electric power, pollution reduc- 
tion, sediment control, navigation, 
sea water contamination, fish and 
wildlife habitats. 

Only. recent years, with their 
alternating droughts and floods, 
increasing population and indus- 
try, have forced people and organ- 
izations to think about the future 
of the Delaware River Valley. 

In 1986 the four Valley states 
formed the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware (Incodel) as a 
planning and advisory agency. In 
1950 Incodel made certain water 
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supply proposals but they failed 
to get unanimous adoption. 


In 1955 the four Valley gov- 
ernors and mayors of New York 
City and Philadelphia created the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory 
Committee “to re-examine and 
evaluate the waters of the Dela- 
ware River.” This Committee co- 
operates with public and private 
agencies and serves in a liaison 
capacity. 

A new and unique agency in 
the picture is the Delaware River 
Basin Research, Inc., a non-profit 
corporation with 24 directors “act- 
ing in a fiduciary way for the pub- 
lic at large.” This was the group 
set up to receive a $131,000 grant 
by the Ford Foundation for a study 
of the governmental administra- 
tion of the Delaware Valley, now 
being conducted by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Although the survey is 
scheduled to be completed by 
Sept. 1, Prof. Roscoe C. Martin, 
directing the study for Syracuse, 
now reveals that the final recom- 
mendation will call for “a basin- 
wide agency to be governed by a 
board made up of representatives 
of both the Federal and State 
governments, to have authority 
for the management of a broad 
water program for the basin. No 
unit now holds such responsibility 
or authority.” 


As thorough as the Syracuse re- 
port will be, it will be a mere drop 
in the river compared with a 3- 
year $1,750,000 study under the 
direction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, now nearing 
completion. Following hurricane 
Diane, Congress directed the 
Corps to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the development of re- 
sources of the Delaware River 
Valley. The Corps eventually in- 
volved 19 Federal agencies and 
gave them basic study assign- 
ments in their special fields of 
interest. 


For example, the Dept. of Agri- 
culture is preparing reports 
on land management measures, 
forests, agricultural and rural 
water uses and upstream reser- 
voir potentials. The Dept. of Com- 
merce is preparing an economic 
base survey of the area with 
future projections of population, 
employment, industrial produc- 
tion, personal income, etc. The 
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Weather Bureau is furnishing 
data on storm and hurricane 
tracks. The Dept. of Interior is 
supplying reports on ground water 
and geology of the Basin, plans 
for fish and wildlife and for 
recreation. The Public Health 
Service is reporting on municipal 
and industrial water use and qual- 
ity. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion will report on the potential 
of hydro-electric power from dams 
in the Valley. 


The four states and two cities 
involved are participating in the 
review and coordination of the 
planning studies and are provid- 
ing special material. 


Mr. Russell Morgan, chief of 
the Army Engineers’ Valley Re- 
port Group, has already revealed 
several recommendations. “Out of 
190 mainstream reservoir sites 
that we started with, no more 
than 13 appear to be needed in 
the next 50 years. Of the 400 
small upstream reservoirs that 
have been studied for local water 
supply and flood protection in the 
tributary reaches, less than 40 
will be recommended. Of the 30 
sites studied for potential hydro- 
electric power production, less 
than 3 will be worthwhile to con- 
sider.” 

Although the entire survey may 
not be released until 1960, the 
Army Engineers have already 
jumped the gun in giving an un- 
precedented preview of the study 
to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an attempt to get funds 
for an early start on one of the 
huge storage reservoirs, about 
seven miles about the Delaware 
Water Gap. 


Someone has counted up all of 
the reports, studies and surveys 
which have been done on the 
Delaware River Valley, and they 
total nearly 30. Like Old Man 
River, these reports “just keep 
rolling along.” Finally, now, ac- 
cording to Walter M. Phillips, 
executive secretary of the Dela- 
ware River Basin Advisory Com- 
mittee, “we are about to see the 
first fully-comprehensive multi- 
purpose plan for the development 
and control of the Delaware’s re- 
sources.” Everybody is now in on 
this act. Working under the direc- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers are 
the 19 Federal agencies. Among 


the four states and major cities 
there is a total of some 60 depart- 
ments, boards, commission or au- 
thorities that have responsibility 
in the water resources field. In 
addition, there are more than 800 
local units of government which 
are involved, plus many private 
organizations, both profit and non- 
profit. 


“The future of this comprehen- 
sive plan of development will, in 
the final analysis, rest ultimately 
in the hands of the people in this 
area,” says Mr. Morgan, key co- 
ordinator of the Army Engineers’ 
survey. And the people of the 
Delaware Valley are stirring. May 
saw the formation of the non- 
profit, non-partisan Water Re- 
sources Association. Its 38-man 
board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives from chambers of com- 
merce, industrialists, city and 
county planners, bankers, farmers, 
manufacturers’ associations as 
well as labor unions, watershed 
officials, utilities officers, and even 
a woman professor of natural 
sciences. 


The Association has already set 
up eight committees to study, on 
their own, the classic river prob- 
lems of agriculture, conservation, 
flood control, industrial and mu- 
nicipal supply, navigation, pollu- 
tion, recreation and public infor- 
mation. President of the new 
Water Resources Association is 
Charles R. Bensinger, of Strouds- 
burg, who remembers only too 
well the tragic floods of 1955. 


According to the authoritative 
study of America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, “We have allowed our 
rivers to get out of control until 
we suffer alternately from a lack 
of water and from torrents of it. 
... Properly managed and wisely 
used, our great national natural 
resources can continue to aid us 
in maintaining prosperity for our- 
selves and for the free world. 
Poor management and mis-use of 
them may well lead us to poverty.” 


Perhaps out of the reams of 
data, of studies and surveys and 
plans of the Delaware River Val- 
ley, will finally come the realiza- 
tion of the vision of Deuteronomy: 
“A good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and 
hills. ome 
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The Man Who Runs A River 


BY FRANCIS TRACY 


The idea that one man, or any group of 
men, could run and control the sprawling 
Delaware River may seem preposterous, 
but Deputy River Master Robert E. Fish 
does just that—by merely ordering the 
opening or closing of faucets. 

Working out of an old house at Milford, 
Pa., with assistant Walter R. Scott, Fish’s 
job is to keep a constant check on the 
river’s flow all along the stream. When 
the water is low, spigots are opened. When 
the level becomes too high, they are 
closed. In this case, the spigots are out- 
lets of two, gigantic reservoirs—the 
Neversink and Pepacton—built by New 
York City as a source of fresh water high 
in the Catskills. Together they control 
the flow of the river they serve. 

The whole thing is an outgrowth of an 
order in June, 1945, under which the U.S. 
Supreme Court attempted to satisfy the 
demands of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware for use of the 
water. Simultaneously, the court estab- 
lished the job of Delaware River Master 
(held since its inception by Carl G. Paul- 
sen who supervises his Milford staff from 
his Washington headquarters) and de- 
creed that the flow past Milford should 
never fall below 1525 cubic feet per sec- 
ond in normal periods, 2025 cfps. in sum- 
mertime—enough to satisfy seasonal in- 
creases in water use. 

l The biggest problem facing Paulsen’s 
| staff is to estimate water needs on the 
1 lower Delaware well ahead of time. “Once 
| the water is ordered, and the reservoirs 
opened to provide it,” Fish explains, “it 
takes three days before the increased flow 
can reach Milford, longer the further you 
go downstream. If a sudden, heavy rain 
falls in the interim, we simply order the 
spigots closed.” 

Fish traces the river’s course on a map 
which is tack-studded to locate check 
points throughout its basin, then reads 
the current flow past Milford from a per- 
manently recorded graph. Data from both 
sources goes into satisfying both the court 
decree and demands for use of Delaware 
water from residents of the Penn Country 
living along its shores. M 


Against a background of the Delaware 
River at Milford, Pa., Deputy River 
Master Robert E. Fish relaxes on porch 
of old house he uses as headquarters. 


Against a background of the Philadelphia skyline, a sleek Danish freighter docks to deliver cargo. 
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PORT CITY 
FOR THE 


NATION 


For the first time in more than a 
century, the Philadelphia Port area 
has achieved the distinction of be- 
ing the Nation’s leading shipping 
center in foreign trade. That distinc- 
tion was attained during the past 
year when it handled 45 million tons 
of import and export cargoes. Hamp- 
ton Roads, with nearly 43 million 
tons, was second and New York, 
with slightly more than 42 million 
tons, was third. 


Lying some 100 miles from the 
sea in the central harbor area, the 
port is served by 106 foreign steam- 
ship lines whose ships link it with 
250 other seaports in 75 countries. 
It is estimated that one vessel either 
arrives or sails from the port every 
20 minutes around the clock. 


Approximately 104 million tons of 
cargo, domestic and foreign, were 
shipped through the port last year. 
Measured over the past 10 years, 
this business pinpoints a 100 percent 
increase, an all-time high, and comes 
as a vigorous stimulus to the Dela- 
ware Valley’s economic vitality. 


For one thing, it means that 96,- 
300 employees in the port area de- 
rive their income directly or in- 
directly from the existence of the 
port, with the earnings of these 
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around-the-clock 


activity keynotes busy 
Port of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's river pilots 
play key roles in bringing 
large ships into the Port. 


Raw wool from South America for carpet industry being delivered 
from one of central harbor general cargo piers. 


West Coast and Canadian 
lumber shipments are unloaded 
for construction use here. 
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people totaling $516,000,000 a year. 
This income, in turn, results in an- 
nual consumer expenditures of $481,- 
000,000 in retail trade and service 
establishments, according to an in- 
tensive survey recently sponsored by 
the Delaware River Port Authority. 

How long this encouraging growth 
will continue will largely depend 
upon continuing and increased in- 
dustrial and commercial activity— 
especially in the stepped-up flow of 
goods moving in and out of the port. 

Meanwhile, the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway providing world 
trade outlets to the cities on the 
Great Lakes, poses a serious chal- 
lenge to our industrial and port wel- 
fare. To the north and the south, 
other competing ports recognize the 
Seaway threat and are taking firm 
steps through expanded port promo- 
tion and port development activities 
to offset it. The city administration 
anticipated the Seaway situation two 
years ago and promptly decided 
to do something about it. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth organized the 
Mayor’s Committee on Port Promo- 
tion to develop an intensified drive 
to obtain greater cargo shipments. 

Representing the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Camden and Wilmington, 
the committee is headed by Harry 
G. Schad, vice-president and general 
manager of transportation for the 
Atlantic Refining Company. The com- 
mittee’s principal goal is to route all 
cargo consigned to or shipped from 
the Delaware Valley, through the 
Philadelphia Port Area as a matter 
of basic company policy. E 
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Main source of manpower 
for Port is supplied by 
more than 7500 longshoremen. 


One of the widest waterfront streets in the world, 
bustling Delaware Avenue typifies daily 
activity of fast-moving Port of Philadelphia. 
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F any one river in America can be said to have 

shaped the destiny of this country, that river is 
the majestic Delaware—spawning ground for the 
three great states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The importance of the Delaware in history goes 
back to the earliest explorations of the North Amer- 
ican coastline. The first ship to enter the river in 
the course of exploration and search for the elusive 
Northwest passage was Henry Hudson’s Half Moon, 
on August 28, 1609. It was Hudson who discovered 
the Delaware Bay. From that time until William 
Penn’s landing and the founding of Philadelphia, 
the story of the Delaware sparkles with romance 
and adventure worthy of the birth of the American 
nation. Other Dutch explorers and navigators in- 
vestigated the Delaware, including the noted Cor- 
nelius May, or Mey, and Cornelius Henricksen. It 
was the latter skipper who made the first map 
known to have been drafted of the Delaware in 
1614. Henricksen traced the course of the river be- 
yond the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

After 1630 there were three expeditions under 
Dutch auspices projected by the Dutch navigator, 
traveller, and patroon, David Petersz De Vries. It 
was De Vries who claimed the Delaware for the 
Dutch in 1633. It was under May and De Vries that 
the first efforts at permanent European settlement 
on the Delaware were undertaken between 1623 
and 1631. These attempts were unsuccessful and the 
first truly permanent Dutch settlement on the Dela- 
ware came about as a result of Dutch migration 
from New Netherlands to the Minisink flats on the 
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The Delaware from Penn Treaty Elm, with Philadelphia 1 


upper Delaware River in the year 1659. 

In the meantime, the first ship under the Eng- 
lish flag had appeared on the Delaware in 1610, the 
Discovery under Captain Samuel Argall, while 
searching for provisions for the colony at James- 
town. This visit was important in that it was the 
English captain who gave to the river the name 
in honor of Sir Thomas West, Lord Delaware. 

The beginnings of permanent civilization and set- 
tlement on the Delaware were the task, not of either 
the Dutch or the English, but of the Swedes who 
founded New Sweden on the Delaware beginning 
with the voyage of the Kolmar Nyckel and Fogel 
Grif and the landing at Wilmington early in 1638. 
From this tiny settlement in the present state of 
Delaware grew the founding of Tinicum within the 
territorial limits of present Pennsylvania. This 
marked the beginnings of white government and 
culture within the Quaker Commonwealth. A beauti- 
ful monument now marks the site of the first Swed- 
ish landing on the Delaware, and Governor Printz 
Park is a Pennsylvania shrine covering the ground 
of the first Swedish capital on its soil. 

The coming of William Penn marked the rapid 
growth of the lower Delaware as a center of trade, 
industry, and culture. Next to the last of the Eng- 
lish colonies to be founded, Penn’s commonwealth 
became by the time of the American Revolution a 
center of colonial life and culture. Much of that 
growth was the result of the use of the Delaware 
River. It became the doorway to the greatest co- 
lonial city—Philadelphia. On the banks of the Dela- 
ware above Philadelphia William Penn ordered the 
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building of Pennsbury as his manorial home from 
which he planned to govern his Quaker common- 
wealth. Pennsbury has been restored and is today 
an historic shrine on the Delaware maintained by 
the commonwealth Penn founded. 

Early practical use was made of the Delaware 
by the settlers of not only Pennsylvania but also of 
New Jersey and Delaware. As early as 1696, it had 
become a busy center for trade and shipping. 
Penn himself was struck with the volume of ship- 
ping on the Delaware when he first arrived in 1682 
on the Welcome. Andrew Bradford’s American 
Weekly Mercury carried news of extensive ship- 
ping on the river, and voyaging from it, between 
1719 and 1723. It was the greatest gateway for 
entry into America upon the part of thousands of 
Europeans of all races and creeds seeking the free- 
dom and opportunity of a New World. It was by way 
of the Delaware that Benjamin Franklin first en- 
tered Philadelphia. 

The importance of the Delaware continued long 
after the colonial era. It became a great shipbuild- 
ing center for one thing. On its banks was estab- 
lished the first American Navy Yard and on it were 
built and launched the first vessels to constitute an 
American Navy. From it voyaged the first American 
ships to venture into the China trade and those 
which made the first extended commercial contacts 
with Russia and with Latin America. On the same 
Delaware took place the pioneer experiments in 
steamboat navigation undertaken by poor John 
Fitch in 1787-88. In the day of the picturesque 
clipper ship, many a clipper was built in shipyards 
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Karly print showing Philadelphia port, sailing ships and steamship docks on Delaware. ` 


along the Delaware. The first iron and steel ships 
which marked a further revolution in shipping, both 
in terms of the American merchant marine and the 
U. S. Navy, were built along the historic Delaware 
at Cramps and the yards of John Roach. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Delaware shipyards have figured in 
American naval and mercantile history from the 
earliest days right down to 1947 and the achieve- 
ments of the Sun Shipbuilding Company. 

The Delaware has been important also in its 
upper reaches. It was the scene of a great lumber 
trade as expanding settlement along the lower por- 
tion of the river produced a need for this commod- 
ity cut from forests of the interior. Then there were 
tall masts for ships to be cut as far as the Catskills 
and floated down to ships by way of the Delaware. 
Before the coming of canals to supplement its 
waters, the Delaware was a major highway for the 
exports of the interior portions of all the states 
which fronted upon it or through which it flowed, 
so far as the settlers of those regions were able to 
reach it directly or through tributaries. Along its 
banks flowed the steadily expanding frontiers of 
settlement into the interior portions of Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. 

To say that the Delaware is an historic river is, 
therefore, putting a mild emphasis upon its im- 
portance in American history. The fact that it con- 
tinues to furnish the foundation for the importance 
of the great Port of Philadelphia and a number of 
major industrial centers which have grown on its 
banks means that the Delaware is still a powerful 
factor in contemporary affairs. E 
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Opener at Valley Forge was “Lil Abner,’ 


BROADWAY COMES 
TO VALLEY FORGE 


By FRANK FORD 


Remember what they used to say about the Old 
Gray Mare? Well, Summer Tent Theatres “ain’t 
what they used to be,” either. When first started, 
by a fellow named Herb Rogers at the Tenthouse 
Theatre in Chicago back in 1947, they featured tired 
old operettas, revived for the umpteenth time, 
skimpy productions, professional talent liberally 
sprinkled with local amateurs, costumes most often 
rented from local customers who weren’t too worried 
about authenticity of period, and shows that were 
staged to suit the convenience of the producers. 
If certain scenes were too difficult to stage—or too 
expensive to put on—they were frequently omitted. 
Chorus girls and boys made thirty-five dollars— 
leading players earned $100 (or more on good weeks) 
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shown here in rehearsal. 


—everybody had a good time—and the audiences 
loved it! 

Those were the early days. Times have changed. 
Today audiences want shows right from Broadway. 
They demand top professional talent—top choreog- 
raphers—the finest costumes—lavish productions 
—name stars—slick productions—telephone reserva- 
tion privileges—charge accounts—free parking—all 
at Summer Theatre Prices! And they get it! 

Today chorus kids get ninety dollars per week— 
principal players $300 to $500 per week—and stars 
think we are partners in the Philadelphia Mint. 
Considering we pay them between $2000 and $3500 
a week, it occurs to us that such a partnership 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. 
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Producer Frank Ford, man of many parts, takes on job of assistant ticket-taker at Valley Forge opener. 


Among the top summer tent theatres in the coun- 
try, including such theatres as Valley Forge and 
Camden County Music Fairs locally, the Cleveland 
Musicarnival, Oakdale Musical Theatre in Connecti- 
cut, Westbury (L.I.) Music Fair, Sacramento (Cal.) 
Music Tent, Storrowton (Mass.) Music Fair and the 
Toronto (Can.) Music Theatre, the average weekly 
running expenses are between $20,000 and $25,000 
each week. Average weekly expenses for Broadway 
musicals is much higher, but most Broadway plays 
operate at a much lower cost. What started as “barn 
theatre” has become complicated, costly and top 
notch. 

This summer, for instance, such stars as Jane 
Morgan can be seen in “Bells Are Ringing”; Wally 
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Cox in “Say Darling’; Menasha Skulnik in “The 
Law and Mr. Simon”; Julie Wilson in “Babes In 
Arms”; Carole Bruce in “Pal Joey”, Constance Ben- 
nett in “Call Me Madam” and many others. More 
actors will be employed in the citronella circuit 
under canvas than are employed on Broadway all 
winter long. Also more dancers, singers, choreo- 
graphers, conductors, directors and scenic designers. 
And the customers still love it! True, they’ve be- 
come more sophisticated in their tastes in the past 
ten years. Television has made them a lot more de- 
manding in terms of name talent and big produc- 
tions—and the smart tent theatre operators have 

kept pace with the demand. 
continued on page 56 
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Rittenhouse Square Clothesline Exhibit 


ART SHOW FOR 
PEOPLE LOVERS 


In the world of art and near-art, the summer begins when the 
first clothesline is strung between two trees and the outdoor 
art shows get under way across the Penn Country. Well-inten- 
tioned, sometimes exciting, always interesting, the exhibitions 
include some of the area’s best professionals and a sprinkling 
of its worst amateurs. 

Opening the outdoor season this year was the 29th annual 
Rittenhouse Square exhibition, a 2500-painting show that 
changed the square into a great gallery without walls. Eighty- 
one artists sold 244 works of art, swallowed great quantities of 
Pepsi-Cola, lost their studio pallor under a hot sun and even 
managed to dismantle the entire show in twenty minutes when 
a sudden hailstorm broke one evening. continued 
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for many 


the art experience 


was a serious affair 


Text and Photographs by JACK ROSEN 


viewer reaction ranged from belligerency to bliss 


Art lovers, artists, students, house- 
Wives, nursemaids, Square hatitués 
and center-city workers on their 
lunch hour were the spectators. 
For the artist, exhibiting or visit- 
ing, there was an opportunity to 
argue the finer points of aesthetics 
or to sit quietly in the shade wait- 
ing for the first sale. For many of 
the viewers, the art experience was 
a serious affair, but for a few, per- 
haps carried away by the beauty 
of it all, the presence of art led 
to other inspiration. Successful in 
many ways, the show was most 
successful for the people-lovers. W 
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“MAN WAS NOT MEANT TO FLY” 


The story of America’s first balloon ascension 


By SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


Illustrations by PETE BOYLE 
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S xor dawn cannons had 
boomed at steady intervals. Every 
road into Philadelphia was alive 
with people, riding, walking, driv- 
ing, converging on the center of 
a great excitement at the Walnut 
Prison Court at Walnut and Sixth 
Streets. There, for the first time 
in America, a balloon carrying a 
man would rise into the atmos- 
phere and take such course as the 
wind willed. 

Jean-Pierre Blanchard, the in- 
trepid French aeronaut, was well 
known for his courage and feats 
of daring. His reputation had 
reached America through Dr. 
John Jeffries, a Bostonian, who 
had been young Blanchard’s com- 
panion on the first flight ever 
made across the English Channel. 

The disbelievers said he “was 
intruding into the ether where he 
had no business to be.” It was the 
general opinion that if God had 
wanted man to fly he would have 
given him the wings to do so. 
However, if either disaster or 
success was to be the lot of 
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Blanchard, everyone wanted to be 
on hand to witness it. 

For several weeks prior to the 
ascent, Monsieur Blanchard had 
advertised in the Philadelphia 
papers for subscribers to a fund 
which he hoped would reach 
$2,000. He calculated that the 
prison yard could contain 4,800 
people which at $5 a ticket, would 
well repay him for bringing his 
balloon to America. 

All of fashionable Philadelphia 
gathered for the event. President 
George Washington and Governor 
Thomas Mifflin and their parties 
arrived at nine o’clock to watch 
the inflation of the balloon. Among 
the illustrious ladies were Martha 
Washington, the first First Lady, 
Dorothy Todd who was destined 
to be Dolly Madison, another First 
Lady, and Elizabeth Ross Clay- 
poole, who was credited with mak- 
ing the first American flag. 

The President’s arrival was an- 
nounced with a salute of fifteen 
guns which continued thereafter 
every quarter hour until the 


ascension. It was warm for that 
ninth day of January in 1793. As 
Blanchard began inflating his 
great machine with hydrogen gas, 
the mists that had hung above 
the housetops cleared away, leav- 
ing the atmosphere fair and blue. 
The young Frenchman, attending 
to the ballast in order that the 
balloon might swell out properly, 
scowled at the sight of the mere 
handful of people within the court 
and at the “immense concourse” 
of humanity sitting in tree tops 
and crowding upon nearby roofs, 
straining to see the balloon as it 
rose ever higher above the court 
wall. From their lofty perches the 
freeloaders had a better view of 
the momentous occasion than did 
Washington and his retinue who 
stood discreetly back from Blan- 
chard’s helpers as the sulphuric 
acid was applied to the iron fil- 
ings to produce the gas. 

At precisely ten o’clock the 
great yellow silk ball was round 
and taut, straining at its envelop- 
ing net. Blanchard, clutching a 
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small black dog that clawed fran- 
tically at his blue suit, approached 
the President to pay his respects 
and announce that all was ready 
for the flight. As Governor Mifflin 
presented him, he swept off his 
cocked hat, the white plumes wav- 
ing gracefully, and bowed before 
the dignitaries and their ladies. 
Washington handed him a pass- 
port which was directed “to all 
to whom these presents shall 
come” and authorized Blanchard 
“to pass in such direction and to 
descend in such place as circum- 
stances may render most con- 
venient.” 

At nine minutes past ten, amid 
a great roar of artillery, the yel- 
low balloon rose majestically into 
the air. Blanchard leaned far out 
of the blue spangled car, waving 
his plumed hat and a flag which 
bore on one side the tricolors of 
France and on the other the stars 
and stripes of the United States. 
The band, which had entertained 
the spectators within the prison 
wall for the last hour, burst into 
a great crescendo of sound. 

The vast crowd of people that 
filled the Potters Field across 
from the prison, and every street 
for blocks around, were silent at 
the amazing spectacle. Then, as 
Blanchard soared above them, 
they broke into a great shout and 
a whole cavalcade of men set out 
on horseback to follow the bal- 
loon. continued on page 63 
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TUrner 4-3737 


TELEPHONES TUmer 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 
e: Zs 
THE THUNDERBIRD 
FOR ES THE 
STYLE eg sa MARK 
PERFORMANCE ` "E © OF PRESTIGE 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 


THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. FILLMORE 8-9477 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 

TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 
The ‘‘Country Boat Store” 


LEATHERMAN’S 
MARINE SERVICE 


MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum Authorized Dealer 
Also Accessories and Supplies Sales & Service 
Phone ALpine 7-6717 
ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Where You'll Save on 
CRUISERS RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 


السلا 


AT THE PENNRIDGE 


TEE OFF GOLF DRIVING RANGE 


You'll get a thrill from improving your skill 


Year 1 TROUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
7 A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 
H rate $2.75 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—Il0” to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE ل‎ 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

of Doylestown, 50 miles 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
| 5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


J4 mile N. of Perkasie on 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


Henry K. Mohr, 
Proprietor 


s N.W. 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 
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ALL OUTDOORS 


Pennsylvania’s 
River of 


Recreation 


BY ROBERT McCORMICK 


Make no mistake about it, the 
Delaware once again is coming 
into its own as one of the nation’s 
great recreational rivers. It is cer- 
tain that today the Delaware 
holds the biggest potential of any 
stream of similar size in the 
country. 

From its big-trout tributaries 
in New York’s Catskill Mountains, 
down through the smallmouth 
bass-walleye waters at its mid- 
point near Milford and on to the 
salt water residents of Delaware 
Bay, the river is suddenly being 
rediscovered as a canoe trail rank- 
ing with the best, a handy spot 
for Penn Country swimmers, skin- 
divers and water-skiers, and a 
float fisherman’s paradise. 

Construction of upstream dams 
for New York City’s water supply, 
and Pennsylvania’s own Clean 
Streams program, have resulted in 
an influx of cool, clean water that 
is bringing the fish back to the 
stream of a species and size long 
forgotten by even the oldest resi- 
dents along its banks. With the 
fish come the fishermen, the 
boaters, swimmers, water-skiers 
and canoeists. 

To test our theory of the de- 
veloping Delaware, we recently 
made a fast trip along its entire 
length upstream from the Bay. 
The results were most convincing; 
within a single, 24-hour period, 
we personally fished for (and lost 
two) big drumfish in Delaware 
Bay, watched a pair of anglers 
work over a school of good-sized 
weakfish on the jetty at the Bay 
end of the Cape May canal, helped 
a quartet of canoe buffs embark 
on a thirty-mile trip downstream 
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from Milford, witnessed the land- 
ing of a five-pound walleye from 
the same waters, and took a good 
string of trout from Junction 
Pool on the river’s most noted 
trouting tributary—the storied 
Beaverkill. 

For classification purposes, the 
Delaware can be broken down into 
five major sections, all of which 
has its own place in both the cur- 
rent and future recreational po- 
tential of the stream. The first 
section is, of course, the trout- 
bearing tributaries in New York 
State; it is here, along both East 
and West Branches of the river, 
that the art of dry-fly fishing was 
born, and here it is still practiced 
today on some of the nation’s 
better trout streams—the Beaver- 
kill, Little Beaverkill, Willowemoc 
and even the East Branch itself. 

Below Hancock, N. Y., where 
the Branches join to form the 
main Delaware, the river is fast 
developing into the best big trout 
stream of the East. Fed by cold 
water drawn from the bottom of 
the huge Downsville Dam project, 
the waters maintain a cooling in- 
fluence even in the hottest sum- 
mer months and soon become 
home for brown trout planted in 
tributaries of three states—New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania itself. 

Throughout its Penn Country 
boundary-line stretch, the Dela- 
ware is largely boating and swim- 
ming water which still manages 
to hold both large and smallmouth 
bass and enough pan fish to 
satisfy the small fry. It is here, 
moreover, that the most definite 
signs that the stream is on the 
way back in the wake of the 
state’s Clean Streams program 
have emerged. 

There’s no doubt about it but 
the eyes of the conservation world 
will be on the Delaware River for 
the next several years. All signs 
point unerringly to a river revival 
unknown to modern times; and if, 
as seems entirely probable, the 
Delaware emerges as the best of 
them all for recreational purposes 
you can thank your lucky stars 
you have the good fortune to be 
living at a time when mankind 
has begun to do something about 
cleaning up the water he lives by. E 
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Philadelphia has become America’s No. 1 import and export 
port—the fastest growing port in the Nation. No other port 
offers so many advantages. Here are a few examples: 


1. Within a day’s haul by rail or superhighway to or from one- 
half of America’s industry and one-third of its population. 


Direct cargo transfer . . . ship-rail or ship-truck. 
Modern storage and handling; export packing and crating. 
Three major railroads, hundreds of truck lines. 


Thirty-three consular offices. 


Twenty-four foreign freight forwarders. 
Seven banks with foreign trade departments. 


Scheduled sailings to 250 foreign ports. 


eer ana wp 


Fast turn-around—saving time and money. 


10. Berthing for 150 ocean-going vessels at one time. 


Department of Commerce 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Room 215 City Hall, Phila. 7, Pa. 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 
FREIGHT SOLICITATION OFFICES: 
New York—42 Broadway; Chicago—327 S. LaSalle St.; 
Pittsburgh—tThe Park Building 


JAGUAR MG MORRIS 
Try OLDSmobility AUSTIN-HEALY-SPRITE 


. . . The New Action-Way to Gol 
Be our Guest... For A 
Rocket Test 


At your Authorized WALLER Imported CARS 


OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
4 â YORK AND HARTE ROADS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
since 1928 it’s TUrner 7-7220 


DICK OLSEN 


OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WORTH 8-3791 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Gaiety was the order of the day 
at the fourth annual 

Spring Scholarship Party at 

the Philadelphia Museum College 
of Art. Highlight of the 

festivities was the awarding 

of citations to seven leaders 

in the art and design worlds 

“for the distinction they 

have brought to their professions.” 


1 


Henry $. McNeil, of Plymouth Meeting, 
receives veteran’s reward pin 

for more than five years’ service to 
patients suffering from 

Multiple Sclerosis. 

Dorothy R. Randall, executive director 
of the Eastern Penna. MS Society, 
makes the presentation. 

The Society’s neighborhood drive 

will be held during September. 


Vic Seixas, the famed tennis star, 
smilingly sells a copy of the special 
edition of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
to Harley L. Rankin, president of 
the Merion Cricket Club, during 
Old Newsboys’ Day for the 

benefit of handicapped children. 
Bob Pelligrini, star lineman of the 


Virgil Kauffman (center), 
president of Aero Service Corporation, 
received membership in the 
International Society of Dutch Skippers 
from A. C. Koreman (left), of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, and 

Edward G. Serle, KLM’s Philadelphia 
manager. Kauffman was honored 
for his outstanding contributions 

to the field of international aviation. 


Philadelphia Eagles, is seen in 
the background. 


Recently installed officers of the 
Lower Bucks County Legal Secretaries 
Association meet to make plans 

for the coming year. 

From left to right they are: 

Mrs. Janis Raub, vice-president; 

Miss Rita Holloway, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Charlotte Doan (seated), president; 
Mrs. Jean Young, recording secretary; 

and Mrs. Ann Sterling, treasurer. 


Eleven women prominent in American life 
today were honored with “First Lady | 
Awards” by the Golden Slipper Square Club و‎ 
last month. Two of the recipients 

were (from left) film star Esther Williams 

and singer Ella Fitzgerald, shown here 

with Arthur Rosenberg, Mrs. Rosenberg 

and Louis Glazer. 

Mr. Glazer was installed as the 

club’s president’ for the coming year. 


Sammy Wiest, 3, of East Petersburg, Pa., 
reverses the order of things and 
brings laughter to Ed Wynn, the 
beloved stage and screen comedian. 

Wynn was honored in the Mayor’s office 

by the City of Philadelphia and the 
City of Hope. Watching are City 
Representative Frederic R. Mann (left) 
and Nathan Horrow, of the 
Sportsmen’s Club of the City of Hope. 
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Betty Cornell, author of teen-age books, 
autographs one of them for 

Janice Kaufman (center) 

as Roslyn Reibstein looks on. 

Miss Cornell, who is Mrs. John Huston 
of Oreland in private life, 

appeared last month at the 

Red and White Fair, sponsored by the Dag 
Guild of the Osteopathic Hospitals, - 

at the Bala-Cynwyd Shopping Center. 


A five-hour parade, 

the longest in the history 

of Bucks County, 

served as the climax of 

the two-week celebration 
marking the 275th anniversary 

of the founding of Newtown. 
Fire companies from 

all the surrounding communities 


took part in the parade. 
d 
l Milly Afflerbach, Bucks County eet W 
| commedienne, demonstrates ف‎ 
fancy footwork for Henry Freking ai 
as she shows how a 1 
| bloomer girl baseball player S 
| hit third base in the 
good old days. She was one 1 4 9 
of the features of the fifth ` Së, e 
Old Timer’s Day Picnic, June 20, SE CG Ey a 
in Quakertown. af i) 


Polyclitos Rengos (left), of Greece, 
explains one of his paintings to 

John 5. Manos, Esq., president of the 
Phila, Federation of American 

Hellenic Societies; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Entenmann; and Jerome F, Margolius 
of the American Council on Education. 
The gathering took place at the 
opening showing of the artist’s work 
at the Commercial Museum. 


The T-Square replaces 

the gavel 

as Jack A, Thalheimer, 

outgoing president of the T-Square Club, 
turns the symbol of office 

over to Lyle F. Boulware (right). 
Thalheimer is stepping 

up to position of 

chairman of the board of the 
Philadelphia architectural club. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kindt, 

of Jenkintown, cut the 

giant birthday cake at party 
celebrating the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the 

John C Winston Company. 

The Booksellers Association 

of Philadelphia hosted the 

affair. Mr. Kindt is 

president of the publishing house. 


DORCHESTER 
ANTIQUES 


“When I have a house, as I 
sometime may, 

Tl suit my fancy in every way, 

1:11 fill it with things that have 
caught my eye... 


Don Blanding 


Here we are nestled in historic 
New Hope, in a spacious and 
glorious home. 

With this gracious background, 
the fine antiques that have 
“caught our fancy” find a dis- 
tinguished setting in beautifully 
appointed rooms of charming and 
tasteful decor. 

We warmly invite you to visit 
and see this interesting collec- 
tion of Period Furniture, China, 
Lamps, Gifts, Paintings and 
Items of decor. 


Richard and 
Dorothy Gray 


North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
Phone: VOlunteer 2-2191 
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EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING 


Makers of Early American 
and Contemporary 


@ CHANDELIERS e WALL SCONCE 
@ CEILING LIGHTS 


Write for Brochure 


WALTER C. ARNOLD, R.D. I, Box 338 
Milford, N.J. Phone WYman 5-4483 


Studio Established 1904 


SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 


PAINTINGS CLEANED & RESTORED j 


ONTOS — 9 مح‎ — So — ل‎ © 


WEDGWOOD 


Basalt Alladin's Lamp. Period 
1820. An outstanding and un- 
usual piece of Wedgwood. 


SEAL SIMONS 
Direct importer of antique Wedgwood and 


antique jewelry. 
473 West Ellet Street 


Phila. 19, Pa. Chestnut Hill 7-2 
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ANTIQUES 


Antiques as Investments 


BY BERENICE BALL 


ONCE there was an antiques 
dealer whose summer theme song 
was “If They Had Only Come To 
Me.” She meant, of course, the 
many, many, young couples who 
really want antiques but who, 
thinking they can not afford them, 
go out and spend considerable 
sums for “store-bought” furniture. 

There are, let's face it, many 
people who simply would not con- 
sider owning anything except 
absolutely new furniture and how 
fortunate they are with today’s 
wide selections in both traditional 
and contemporary styles. How- 
ever, young marrieds with a yen 
for antiques might do well to in- 
vestigate some such arrangement 
with a trusted dealer basing it on 
dollar for dollar prices of similar 
new furniture. The results could 
be a most pleasant surprise par- 
ticularly when a major expendi- 
ture can automatically become an 
investment. 

A Delaware County couple re- 
cently proved the cash-in value 
of antiques. Their small stone 
house was one of great charm, a 
mixture of imagination, color and 
clever groupings of cadged, ca- 
joled, borrowed and we’ll-store- 
them-for-you-while-we-use-them- 
antiques. As they could afford it, 
they had fun at country auctions 
and on weekend antiquing jaunts 
acquiring pieces that they both 
wanted. Last month he was trans- 
ferred to the middle west to open 
a branch office. At private sale 
they cleared out every single thing 
that did not then “belong” in their 
collection with an overall profit, 
he computed, of 17 per cent. The 
sale money is ear-marked for 
more antiques. “We found that our 
tastes changed as we learned more 
about antiques,” she told me. 
“But imagine selling the things 
we no longer wanted for a profit. 
Now we can start all over again. 
Just think of the fun we’re going 
to have!” 


When, exactly, is an antique an 
investment? One hears a great 
deal about dealer’s unrealistic 
prices, about the fantastic amounts 
brought at the auctions, about the 
high prices at antiques shows. Do 
these sound like investments? 
There are several important angles 
to consider before making a reply. 

First of all, antiques of all 
types are becoming scarcer with 
each passing moment, disappear- 
ing into collections, museums, and 
the ever-increasing number of 
historic houses. Gone, too, are the 
days when a dealer could spend 
a day in the country “buying” 
and come home with an over- 
loaded truck. People everywhere 
are now antiques conscious, some- 
times prizing them far, far above 
any actual value. Family things 
are being used, even in the most 
modern settings, as accents that 
serve as nothing else can, to link 
a strictly functional “Now” to a 
more elaborate “Then.” Further- 
more, it must be realized, that 
true antiques are unique, one-of- 
a-kind items, hand-made, often 


Margaret Jane Schnee Moore 


duplicated or reproduced but 
never, in any way, replaced. They 
thus have an inherent, basic value 
that may vary greatly from time 
to time and place to place depend- 
ing upon collecting trends; value, 
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however, that does increase as 
time goes by. 

Here is another angle to con- 
sider. Any collector worth his salt 
will eventually find his heart set 
upon owning some special things 
which become, for him, pieces de 
resistance. These usually out-of- 
the-ordinary antiques, if encoun- 
tered at a sale, rarely ever go for 
a song. When found in a shop 
most collectors will pay top prices 
because they must have their 
heart’s desire. Such items seldom 
prove to be investments yet to the 
true connoisseur mere intrinsic or 
investment value can never be 
equated with the constant pleas- 
ure of seeing a loved treasure in 
a chosen spot, one’s very own. 

Collectors develop a curious at- 
titude toward such special posses- 
sions. They almost always pur- 
chase them at once having dis- 
covered to their sorrow that if 
they take time to think it over or 
to shop around someone else ac- 
quires them. Dealers confirm this 
fact. They say that quite fre- 
quently a very rare or choice item 
may stand half-hidden in a cup- 
board for weeks on end. One day 
a customer notices it, asks a few 
questions and decides to bring her 
husband in later to look it over. 
Too, too often when they return 
the item has been sold. Why? No- 
body quite knows but it happens. 


Collectors rely on knowledge, 
research and constant study but 
they require, in addition, a cer- 
tain, I’ll-trust-my-own-judgment- 
now sort of courage. The over- 
cautious or the we’ll-be-back-later 
ones so often end up with sad re- 
grets, poor substitutes indeed for 
treasures. 

Thus many factors affect the 
cost of antiques and each buyer 
must decide for himself whether 
the price is right. To be an invest- 
ment any antique must be analyzed 
in several ways; as an item 
whose purchase price is practic- 
ally guaranteed on resale as well 
as something that money could 
never buy. It should also be noted 
that the very same antique may 
also be an adventure in content- 
ment, a tangible link with the 
past, a symbol of lost arts or cul- 
tures or even a small center of 
serenity in a chaos-filled exist- 
ence. 

Some things are beyond price. E 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 
Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211. 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50c zo $500. Open daily from noon. Tel. AXtel 
7-3071. 
Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 
Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—tTrade, Guns 
—Coins—Books, Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte. 8309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 
McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 
Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 
The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte, 202 
Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, PYramid 
4-7154. 
Shelly’s Antiques — Americana—‘‘Pennsylvania 
Folk Art’? Chalk—China—Decorated Tinware— 
4 Adams Rose—10% inch plates (proof)—Rt. 
202, % m. East of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 


Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 

Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop— Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 

Baldwin’s Old Country Store and Museum—Rte. 
100, 1 mi. SW of West Chester. Hundreds of 
old country store items on display. Admission 
50¢ and 25¢ Gourmet foods and rare books on 
sale. Open daily 10 to 6. OWen 6-0816. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lillian ©. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 

Harry A. Eberhardt & Son—China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
‘Paintings and Curios. Specializing in Collectors 
Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
Library Consultants—Call GRanite 3-4769, 873 
Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
“little house’ Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 

ON THE JERSEY SIDE 
Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 824 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
14 mi, off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 
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ANTIQUE SHOWS 
JUNE 
28, 29, 30—Buckingham, Pa. Tyro Grange Hall. 
JULY 


14, 15, 16, 17—Ephrata, Pa. Legion Ballroom. 
17, 18—Jope, N. J. Community Center. 
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SPODE BUTTER CHIPS then-INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 


Buttercup 
Byron 


Cowslip 
Fairy Dell 


A choice gift in twos or enoug 
collection for you or a friend. Wonderful 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, 


Camilla Pink or Blue Green Basket 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. `. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


She Start a 
ridge prize. 

Tower Blue or Pink. 
Available 


Fleur-de-Lis Blue Old Salem 
Fleur-de-Lis Brown ` Rosalie 

Rosebud Chintz 
Tower Pink or Blue 
Wicker Lane 


h for a dinner 


Lady Anne 
Mayflower 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 148 Main St. ` Flemington, N. J. 


Country Crafters 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 
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Abingtan 
Antique Shop 


Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 
Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


george s. 


‘Hobensack jr. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiaues—Garden Supplies— 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
—Decorative Accessories for Out- 
door Living 


Bridge Street 
New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2406 


NTI Q 


Furniture— 
Decorative Accessories H 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions J 


Gifs of distinction from fr places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


0 
2 


$ 
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SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 
Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


Ida A. Cooley 
Artist 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge Route 263 
1⁄4 mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 


لاسي سس سس سس يي — 
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TRENTON’S OLDEST & LARGEST 


STORE FOR MEN AND Boys 


WHERE EACH CUSTOMER 
Is HANDLED WITH OUR 
PERSONAL INTEREST SERVICE 


THE AREAS LARGEST STOCK OF 


TROPICAL Suirs $39.95—$75.00 


Fret. © DONNELLY € Son 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Gor You 


From France... 


Summer Knits. Colorful, washable 
French cotton, nylon and silk en- 
sembles. Also latest California 
Silver and Hobe jewelry. 


creations. Outstanding Sterling 
Jolie Madame 
Blouses — Unusual Jewelry — Gifts 


Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 


Ora, 


Ree احا‎ ee MS E OR d e E 
e DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


==EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated, 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also always a selection of Pine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, NA 
و‎ Eech. چ‎ ES ا‎ E i 
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water in industry 

continued from page 25 
streams. Water can purify itself 
up to a point by natural processes, 
but there is a limit to the pollu- 
tion load that a stream can handle. 
This makes the water unusable 
for many purposes downstream, 
below the factory. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service estimates that 
the total pollution load now car- 
ried by our rivers and other sur- 
face waters exceeds the raw, un- 
treated sewage from 150 million 
people, just a trifle less than our 
present population. If we did not 
have the present 9,300 treatment 
plants, the pollution that would 
be pouring into our rivers, 
streams, lakes and bays would 
probably be twice what it is now. 

In sewage treatment, primary 
treatment, or 35 percent reduction 
in the pollution effect of sewage, 
costs about $35 per capita. To get 
75 percent sewage reduction costs 
about $70, and for 90 percent re- 
duction about $110. Carl E. 
Schwob, chief of the U. S. Water 
Pollution Control program thus 
figures that it costs more to get 
the last possible ounce of pollu- 
tion out of the sewage than for 
the initial 35 percent reduction in 
primary treatment. 

The Delaware River System, 
just 326 miles long, is considered 
only child-size, when compared 
with other man-size river systems. 
However, 13 percent of the na- 
tion’s industrial workers depend 
on the Delaware for their job and 
home water needs. Industry ac- 
counts for almost 85 percent of 
the water drawn from the Dela- 
ware and the variety of plants is 
probably unsurpassed by any sim- 


ilar region. These include 80 tex- 
tile and dye plants, 78 chemical 
and processing plants, 42 paper 
mills, 11 steel mills, 8 refineries, 
6 tanneries, 4 coke and gas plants, 
3 breweries, 2 distilleries. 

South of Philadelphia the 
plants are running into a salt or 
brackish water problem. During 
dry spells, not enough fresh water 
flows down to hold back the salt 
water from coming up the Dela- 
ware Bay. 

One of the answers being con- 
sidered is a salt water barrier 
dam across the Delaware River 
near New Castle, Del. This would 
form a fresh water lake above the 
barrier, provide additional deep- 
water frontage for more indus- 
trial sites, add to the channel 
depth by raising the water level 
upstream—in addition to holding 
back the salt water. 

Big shippers, however, point to 
the possible time loss of ships as 
they would have to go through 
the dam’s locks. 

The Fairless Works of U.S. 
Steel at Morrisville, N. J., being 
one of the first big users to get 
its fingers into the Delaware 
River, is fairly happy about its 
water. The Fairless Works takes 
about 230 million gallons per day 
from the Delaware and an addi- 
tional four to five million gallons 
from underground wells for drink- 
ing and sanitary purposes. Fair- 
less cleans the water as it comes 
out of the River and again before 
it is put back into the River. “We 
put back the river water as clean 
if not cleaner,” says one official. 

Inasmuch as 80 percent of this 
water is used to cool equipment, 
most of the water that Fairless 
takes, Fairless returns. Each of 


VH 
STUDEBAKER 


AMERICA’S NEW COMPACT 
ECONOMY CAR 


SALES ٠ SERVICE ٠ PARTS 


CH 


OLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S MEDIUM PRICE 
QUALITY CAR 


EUROPE’S FINE CAR OF 
QUIET DISTINCTION 


D MERCEDES 


PETERSON 


JENKINTOWN & BADER ROADS, JENKINTOWN 


TUrner 7-1800—CApitol 4-1800 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


its three blast furnaces takes 
200,000 gallons per minute for 
cooling purposes. The Fairless 
strip mill uses water directly on 
the cooling steel. 

Instead of being concerned 
with the surface of the Delaware 
River, U.S. Steel at Morrisville, 
where the Delaware bends, is con- 
cerned with the river bottom. 
Ships bringing ore to the plant 
have gone aground in the shallow 
25-foot-depth at that point. For 
the 96 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Philadelphia, the Fed- 
eral Government has been dredg- 
ing open a 40-foot-deep channel. 
The 30-mile stretch from Phila- 
delphia to Trenton 18 now being 
deepened to 40 feet. This is a $96 
million project which has already 
used $28 million, and is now work- 
ing on a $13.5 appropriation for 
1959. Recently another $13.5 was 
appropriated for 1960, and at this 
rate U.S. Steel will have no more 
of its ore ships going aground. In 
fact, Fairless is looking forward 
to using bigger ships, carrying 
heavier loads of ore. 

Another important use of water 
for the Delaware has recently 
been pointed up by the Bucks 
County Development Corporation 
program to create a Marine Truck 
and Rail Terminal for site-based 
industry in the County. Utilizing 
the proposed channel changes, the 
planned Delaware Expressway, 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
existing rail facilities, this ter- 
minal would assume major signif- 
icance as a distribution point to 
one third of the nation’s popula- 
tion located in the eastern 
markets. 

Another industry which ig re- 
freshingly happy about its water 
supply is the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. However, inasmuch 
as P.E. returns as much as 100 
percent of the water used to the 
river, everyone can be happy. P.E. 
uses coal or oil as fuel to produce 
steam to turn turbines which spin 
generators that produce electric- 
ity. River water is used to cool 
the condensers and is returned to 
the river cleaner than when it 
was withdrawn. The Cromby 
power plant, one of seven electric 
generating stations, takes about 
240,000 gallons a minute from the 
Schuylkill River. 8 
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SOS A CEO 


From a Widdicomb group designed by George Nakashima 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES MART 


32 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone - WAInut 5-1505 


A stimulating selection of America’s handsomest furniture. 


Available through your favorite decorator or dealer. 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
..-Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Allen Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. 3 مس‎ 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 
9 am. to 5 p.m. 8 sae 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


U.S. ROUTE 1 ٠ LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 
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FOR THE BRIDE 
On Her Wedding Day 
and 
All Through The Year 
Inquire about our g ft service to 
new homemakers . . . You order 
now and leave the rest to us. 
We wll deliver the flowers or 
arrangements of your choice 
throughout the year on the anni- 
versar es, holidays, or special 

dates you specify. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
I5 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa 


Phone FI 8-4169 Fl 8-243) 


Arm AE 8 E AE A Ed ss E AER 
SE ee nnn 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
—Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


SAVE WITH 


E 


PAINTS 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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GARDENS 


Gourmet 


Gardening 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


THe full tide of summer brings 
to the gardener’s table an over- 
whelming display of nature’s ver- 
satility—crisp salad. greens, ten- 
der vegetables, delicate herbs, suc- 
culent fruits—that can add a 
touch of cordon bleu magic to even 
the “plainest” cookery. The follow- 
ing recipes, collected from the 
finest examples of Penn Country 
menus, will tempt the palate and 
are at their best when prepared 
from garden fresh produce. 

CORN PUDDING: Strip six to eight 
ears of freshly picked sweet corn. 
(Ideally, there should be no more 
than ten minutes between picking 
and cooking.) With a sharp-tined 
fork score the ears carefully so 
that all the kernels are punctured 
and then cut corn off the cob. 
Place corn and juice in a buttered 
casserole, add two eggs slightly 
beaten, salt and pepper to taste 
and one tablespoon of melted 
butter. Cook in a moderate oven 
(about 350 degrees) until firm and 
to quote an old hand-written 
recipe dated 1873... “then eat!” 


Those first firm white heads of 
cauliflower from the garden can’t 
be improved on when they arrive 
at the table steamed tender and 
dripping with fresh melted butter, 
but here is a variation that pre- 
serves that wonderful garden 
fresh flavor and adds a new twist 
to cauliflower cookery. CAULI- 
FLOWER CASSEROLE: Grind fine one 
large head of cauliflower (raw). 
Add one teaspoon dry mustard, 
one tablespoon melted butter, salt, 
pepper, dash of finely minced 
onion, one cup grated cheese, two 
slightly beaten eggs and one cup 
scalded milk. Pour into buttered 
casserole, top with bread crumbs 
and grated cheese then bake in a 
slow oven until firm. This is fine 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
your lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 
and rotating pavement 
guide. With a flip of the 
handle, it’s in either trim- 
ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


“Best in the field’? say Testing Laboratories. Well- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting. blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30’’ model for parks, estates, etc. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 Ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 234 
HP Briggs & Stratton Enyine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 


[ZEPHYR | 


Aluminum Awnings For 
People Who Insist On 
Quality 


d 


CONCAVE 


100% Ventilation Protects From Rain 
& Sun. Double Layer Means Double 
Strength. 


DOORHOOD 


22 Yrs. Producing Better Aluminum 
Awnings AT Lower Prices 
Never Undersold on Quality 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


36 Months to Pay 
Phone Now For Free Estimates 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pilgrim 5-3003 är Service 
Factory—Bucks County 


State Road & Linton Avenue 
Croydon, Pa. STillwell 8-9608 
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party fare and substantial enough 
to serve as a main dish. 


Fresh from the herb garden 
comes this delicious and aromatic 
mixture that will provide the 
heart of flavor for many a gour- 
met meal. BASIC DRIED HERB MIX- 
TURE: One oz. each of parsley, 
thyme, marjoram and savory; % 
oz. of basil; 14 oz. each of sage, 
bay leaves, lemon peel and celery 
(dried tops). Grind to a powder 
and mix thoroughly. Store in a 
tight jar. This seasoning is de- 
lightful for stuffings, soups, fish 
or eggs as well as for salads. 


Since summer is traditionally 
picnic time, perhaps you would 
like to try an unusual recipe for 
picnic eggs uniquely flavored with 
garden herbs. Take six eggs and 
wedge upright, small end up, in 
a pan so they will not fall. Make 
an opening in the small end, re- 
move a little of the contents and 
with a small skewer or wooden 
pick mix yolk and white thor- 
oughly. Then add through the 
open end some of the following 
mixture ... 34 teaspoon pepper, 
one teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon dry 
mustard, 14 teaspoon herb mixture 
and one teaspoon each of finely 
chopped parsley and chives. Add 
hot water almost to the tops of 
the eggs and simmer until hard. 
Eggs are then shelled and can be 


. Kill Poison Ivy this easy, 
. Sure way. No mixing—ready 
to use. Kills entire plant 
down to the roots. 

Sprayed leaves take on a 
glossy sheen, showing where 
you have sprayed. 

Contains Amino Triazole 
—the most effective chem- 
ical known for killing poison 
ivy. 


Sé 98 


for large 16 oz. 
aerosol container 


At your Garden Supply Dealer 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Formerly American Chemical Paint Co. 
Niles, Calif. AMBLER, PA. St. Joseph, Mo. 


SH Power Lawn Mowers 


© 
i Triple a d 
stored until needed or used as a Models Som Seer e Single Unit 
8 Ee 5 H Models 

base for many interesting and 0 H 

unusual egg dishes. Ser A 75" cuts è 25° & 30” cuts 
x e Roll 

For a golden mid-summer morn- 5 Keops aww ia 
ing there is no more tempting : condition— 
. D o whee r 
breakfast dish than chilled melon e caster marks 
from the garden followed by eggs D emer 


simmered gently in melted butter 
with finely chopped fresh dill. For 
a special touch try fresh fruit such 
as sliced peaches or strawberries 
heaped in the melon shell, dusted 
with powdered sugar and served 
with a dash of white wine over 
them. 

Here is one variation of the 
classic french dressing that never 
grows dull and seems to add a 
special touch to almost any com- 
bination of fresh salad greens. 


Chain Link Fence 


JONES Ze Grassiyn Ave. AERO PA 


ENEE `. a 


custom-made 
fo your needs!& 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices ٠ FREE Estimates 


L 
E 


Rustic Fence 


0 


: : ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
<> (hain link Fence ©. 5-6597 2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


WELL DRILLING 


FRENCH DRESSING: Crush one good- FOR YOUR GARDEN 
sized clove of garlic in the bottom Ee al 
of the salad bowl, add one teaspoon @ Unusual Garden Lighting AYA 
of dry mustard, salt, pepper, a For your Prosi an Aol phone 
pinch of red pepper, a pinch of C. F. (Pete) Bond 
either herb powder or your favor- P. O. Box 395 Flourtown, Pa. 

ite salad herb, three times as much 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modem 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


CHestnut Hill 7-6104 
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The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


The United States in Congress as- 
sembled, July 2d, 1781 

letter of the 24th June from 
Genl. Washington was read, 
informing Congress that he 
ك2‎ has requested three Hundred 
expert Rifle Men to be furnished by the 
State of Pennsylvania for the present 
Campaign, whereupon 

Resolved, 

That Congress approve the said re- 
quest, and that his Excellency the Presi- 
dent and supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania be informed that the 
United States in Congress assembled will 
allow a Deduction of a like Number 
from the Infantry Militia required of 
the said State for the Southern Service, 
and that whatever Bounty they shall 
think proper to grant to this Corps of 
Troops, shall be repaid to the State, and 
the men shall be allowed pay, Rations 
and compleat continental Establishment 
equal to the other Troops in the field 
during the Time they are in Service. 

Extract from the Minutes, 
CHA. THOMSON, Secy. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


Add to the enjoyment 
of your home... 

with a Central-Penn 
HOME 

IMPROVEMENT LOAN. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County ٠ Montgomery County 


Member F.D.1.C Member Federal Reserve System 
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oil and vinegar and blend. 


From the time the small green 
tomatoes appear on the plants 
until the swelling globes finally 
turn fiery ripe, the anxious 
gardener waits impatiently for 
the first savory wedges to grace 
the table. Then, alas, comes the 
surfeiting crop that pressures the 
harried housewife into cooking, 
canning, preserving and even dis- 
tributing to neighbors with lavish 
hands. Tomato jam, made with 
thinly sliced lemon wedges and a 
touch of ginger rates with con- 
noisseur items the world over and 
even so easy a dish as this tomato 
casserole can be served with pride 
to any company. TOMATO CAS- 
SEROLE: To one quart stewed 
tomatoes, add one to two slices 
of homemade or Pepperidge Farm 
bread, salt, pepper, one teaspoon 
minced onion, a pinch of herb 
powder, tarragon or oregano. 
Blend in one cup grated sharp 
cheese. Place in buttered cas- 
serole, sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and cheese, dot with butter and 
cook in a 350 degree oven for 
twenty minutes. This is a wonder- 
ful complement for fish dishes. 

No list of summer garden foods 
would be complete without men- 
tioning fresh-from-the-oven, pal- 
ate-teasing apple pie. Here meth- 
ods of flavoring vary widely, each 
having its strong adherents but 
here 15 an exceptional seasoning 
which raises this homely dessert to 
epicurean heights. APPLE PIE: Grind 
14 lemon (rind and all), three 
oranges (same way), chop six 
pears, six peaches, a few maraschino 
cherries and one finger of pre- 
served ginger (chopped). Blend all 
the ingredients and put in layers 
in a stone crock. Between each layer 
of fruit sprinkle a little nutmeg, 
cinnamon, chopped fresh mint, 
ground cloves and sugar. Cover 
top layer the same way and then 
pour over one cup of cider flavored 
with brandy extract. I suspect 
that originally this recipe called 
for one cup of brandy or spirits. 
Store crock in refrigerator and 
use as needed. This has excellent 
“keeping” but not “lasting” quali- 
ties and also raises the apple pie 
consumption alarmingly but when 
apples are in season, the calorie 
counter goes down to ignominious 
defeat. M 


NEW 
OCEAN FRONT 


Cane Cod Cottage 


For carefree year-round vacations 
at the shore, this is the perfect 
cottage. 


¢ Directly on ocean front 
e Ceramic tile bath 

٠ Gas heat 

٠١ Insulated 


٠3 picture windows overlooking 
ocean 


٠ Knotty pine living room & din- 
ing room 


¢ 2 bedrooms and expansion attic 


e Large kitchen with stainless steel 
Hotpoint oven and range unit 


NORTH BEACH HAVEN 


$17,000 


(can be financed) 


M. L. SHAPIRO 
Beach Haven Park, N. J. 
HYacinth 2-2400 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 

$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


. HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 
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100 WEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


BOUT half-past two o'clock 
eS last Tuesday morning, the 
appalling cry of murder was 
heard near Independence Square. Officer 
Blackburn rushed to the spot and found 
a man named McCleary attempting to 
murder a painter named Edmonds, with 
a knife, the blade of which was nine 
inches long. Edmond’s life was certainly 
spared by the officer’s arrival. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Free Highways—Public attention has 
been directed to the subject of making 
the different turnpikes within the city 
limits free to all. The turnpike gate is 
or should be a thing of the past, and 
the sooner this relic of departed days is 
abolished, the better will it be for the 
health and enjoyment of all who find 
new vigor and life in fresh fields be- 
yond the confines of brick and mortar. 
The idea of a toll gate at every cross 
road in a great city like this is absurd. 
Let the highway be free. 
—Philadelphia Dispatch. 


SOWERS BOOK & VARIETY STORE 
No. 220 Main St., Norristown 
Baptism—Rey. Mr. Thompson of the 
Bridgeport Baptist church, baptized 
seven or eight persons in the river 
opposite DeKalb street, on Sunday last. 

—Norristown National Defender. 


Cheap and Elegant Attire 


READER, do you wear a 
“seedy Hat? and a 
threatbare coatP Are you 


“out at the knees or el- 
ows,” and need the services of a 
HATTER and TAILOR? If such is your 
unpleasant condition, put money in your 
purse, and go straight to the sign of 
the Beaver, 178 Main street, Norristown. 
WM. ALLABOUGH, Tailor 
M. AUGE, Hatter 


1 CAME out in the discussion of the 
postage bill, the other day in Con- 
gress, that the cost of conveying a simple 
letter to California, by the Overland 
Mail, amounts to from thirty-five to sixty 
dollars. No wonder the Post Office De- 
partment is so hopelessly in debt. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


The Court House—Workmen have com- 
menced upon the Court House, prepara- 
tory, to facing it with Picton stone, of 
quite a pretty grindstone shade. We 
have heard various opinions expressed 
in reference to the undertaking, but the 
general impression is that our commis- 
sioners have adopted the wisest plan. We 
hope it may so prove.—West Chester 
Jeffersonian. 
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A New Star—On the Fourth of the com- 
ing July, another new star for the State 
of Oregon, will be added to the national 
flag, this making thirty-three. The time 
of adding a new star, is fixed by an act 
of Congress passed in April, 1846. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


A Sewing Machine For Only $6 


ANYBODY can use it. Every family 
ought to have one. We send our valu- 
able CHAMPION SEWER, boxed to 
order on receipt of $6. The EXTRA 
SPEED CHAMPION for $8. Directions 
for using accompany each Machine. A 
few Agents wanted. Address 

EAGLE & BOYNTON 
Third & Walnut St., Wilmington, Del. 


Lick Your Own Letters—The Post Office 
Department has decided that it is not 
the duty of Postmasters to put postage 
stamps on prepaid letters; therefore 
letter-writers will take notice that they 
must lick their own letters. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


"THE BACHELOR’S Barge Club of 
Philadelphia lately accomplished the 
feat of rowing their boat the entire 
distance between that city and New 
York.—Doylestown Democrat. 


Lamp Post Letter Boxes—By order of 
the Post Office Department iron letter 
boxes have been affixed to the lamp 
posts in Philadelphia, whence letters are 
dropped to be taken to the Post Office. 
This will prove a great convenience 
oftentimes to people from the country 
who take letters to the city with them 
to have mailed, as they are saved the 
trouble of carrying them to the post 
office or the expense of patronizing 
Blood’s despatch. The lamp post letter 
boxes originated in European cities.— 
Doylestown Democrat. 


NE of the dry goods 

dealers in Reading is too‏ ع 

refined to use the terms shirt 

and chemisette; he calls them “Male 

and female envelopes.” We should think 

such a man would be too modest to sell 
ladies’ hoops. 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


TO TAILORS 


E MPLOYMENT at cash wages will be 

furnished to a hundred TAILORS, 
to work in the shop as Journeymen, or 
take the work home with them. Con- 
stant employment will also be furnished 
to a number of women in all branches 
of the Tailoring business. Apply at the 
shop of the subscriber at Barndtsville, 
New Britain township, Bucks County. 

i PHILIP H KEBLER. 


EATING SALOON 
No. 10 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 


(THE undersigned respect- 
9 fully informs the public 
peated that he has taken the house 
formerly occupied by Pugh Dungan, 
and fitted up a RESTAURANT AND 
OYSTER SALOON, where he is pre- 
pared at all times, to serve a cup of Tea 
or Coffee, a Beefsteak, Fresh Fish, and 
Oysters in every style at the shortest 
notice. 

Persons waiting for the cars, steam- 
boats or stages will find this a conveni- 
ent place to call and remain. 

A room always in readiness for the 
special accommodation of ladies. 

During the warm weather, ICE 
CREAM, LEMONADE, and FRUIT in 
season, will be served. 


GEORGE LANGDON. 


Prof. Stouch’s 
Dancing Academy 


PROF. F. STOUCH announces to his 
old friends and patrons of Norris- 
town_and vicinity that he will re-open 
his Dancing Academy at Meeh’s Hall, 
on Wednesday, July 12, 1859. New and 
fashionable Dances will be introduced, 
including French Lancers, the Cale- 
donian, (Popular Scotch Quadrille as 
danced in Paris) the Galop, and the 
Deau Temps Schottische. 

TERMS—$5 for the course. 


An Improvement—River street, in New 
Hope, is to be straightened by running 
it across Parry's Dam between the row 
of brick buildings erected by Samuel 
Sutton and the house formerly occupied 
by Isaac Abbot, thus avoiding the cir- 
cuitous route around the old grist mill, 
which is somewhat dangerous on account 
of the short turn at the corner of the 
mill, and the consequent liability of 
carriages to run into each other. The 
new iron bridge is to be erected over 
the dam at the new crossing. 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


CHIARINIS 
Grand Rope Ascension 


OVER the Schuylkill River at Fair- 
mount below the Wire Bridge, 
Philadelphia. 

CARD—The public are respectfully 
informed that Angelo Chiarini, the dar- 
ing rope ascender, will make a Grand 
Ascension on Thursday, July 13th at 11 
o'clock A.M. and at 4 o'clock P.M. 

The cars of the Race and Vine and 
Arch street Companies, run directly to 
the spot. Fare five cents. 
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STYLE, SAF 


tenance chores. All equipment is 


` J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


Now available in the new... 


ال 


BUILT BY 
Doylestown Building 
Comnany 


130 S. Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS... 


standard of excellence in 


Handsomely-fiaished Viking-Paddock pools are custom-designed to com- 
plement your landscape—to add new beauty, utility and value to your 
home. All pools are built of the finest construction materials available, so 
that they withstand the ravages of winter, and minimize springtime main- 


design; all installations are made by VIKING, the leading builder of recrea- 
tional facilities in this area for over 25 years. 
For full information, and a helpful pool planning kit, call or write: 


VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS, INC. - 
Swedeland Road, Bridgeport*, J 
*SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 

Phone: (Norristown, Pa.) BRoadway 9-0750 


ETY and DURABILITY 


of safe and sanitary Paddock of California 


IN THE 
RECREATION 
FIELD 
SINCE 1932 


Pennsylvania ٠ 
٠. 
° 


PERFECTION 


Magnificent farm and country place in Buckingham 
Township near Doylestown. 52 hilltop acres, wood- 
land, stream, lake, orchard. Restored stone farm- 
house in park-like setting with broad lawn, gardens, 
mature trees and shrubbery. 12 rooms, 414 baths, 
several fireplaces, beautifully appointed, many re- 
finements. Original stone barn; guest cottage. Swim- 
ming pool. Immaculate condition. The ultimate in 
gracious country living. To sett!e estate, $85,000.00. 
The best we can offer in Bucks County today. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


valley forge 
continued from page 37 


The original idea for the Valley 
Forge Music Fair came about one 
night in 1954 while driving home 
from what we considered a very 
poor tent theatre production of 
an out-dated musical. Grumbling 
more than usual to my wife about 
how we would have handled it, 
she finally stopped me with “Well, 
why don’t you do something about 
it?” Thats how it began. 

Over the winter we discussed 
the project with our close friend, 
Shelly Gross, who then worked at 
WFIL, made plans; found an ideal 
location just one mile from the 
Valley Forge exit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike and the Schuylkill 
Expressway; raised a hundred 
thousand dollars from friends who 
had confidence in us—and in the 
summer of 1955 the Valley Forge 
Music Fair was born. 

We opened with “Guys and 
Dolls” and had the greatest sum- 
mer ever racked up by any sum- 
mer tent theatre. What was most 
important, we emphasized quality 
of production and brought some 
of the best directors, choreog- 
raphers, set designers and actors 
—people who never before had 
considered working in this medium. 

With the great success of our 
first season at Valley Forge under 
our belts, we looked for new 
worlds to conquer. All winter of 
1955 we did a market research 
job on likely new locations for an- 
other tent, and decided that since 
the New York area didn’t have a 
tent theatre it was time for us 
country boys to show them a new 
way of life. Accordingly, we 
searched for a location in the 
heart of Nassau County in Long 
Island and found a likely location 
on the edge of Westbury, site of 
the famous Polo Fields and Roose- 
velt Raceway. In June, 1956 we 
opened the Westbury Music Fair 
—but this time the cost of con- 
struction had gone up, as had 


ee Pool 
Filters 

Equipment—Chemicals We deliver 
Ramuc Enamel—Exalgae anywhere 


W. W. Adcock, Phone wiison 7-0738 


2813 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
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other costs, and the investment 
needed was $150,000. In four days 
we had the necessary capital and 
New Yorkers found that Broad- 
way had come to Long Island with 
a crash. They loved what they saw 
and made our first year highly 
successful. 

In 1957 we learned that the tent 
theatre established on the edge of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, had had 
a very rough first year and the 
owners were ready to call it quits. 
We promptly raised $135,000 and 
added tent Number Three to our 
group. To date our total invest- 
ments amounted to $380,000. 

During the winter of 1958 we 
looked around for another loca- 
tion for a tent theatre. By now, 
the trick was to find places that 
wanted theatre, where the market 
was large enough to support such 
a project, and where there was no 
competition. For a number of good 
reasons we selected West Spring- 
field, Mass., on the beautiful 
grounds of the Eastern States Ex- 
hibition, immediately adjoining a 
charming, authentic reproduction 
of a Colonial Village called “Stor- 
rowton”, and on June 15 the new, 
$135,000 Storrowton Music Fair 
opened under our banner. Total in- 
vestment had now reached $655,000. 

In four years we have made a 
little progress: four tent theatres, 
two touring Broadway musicals 
and one play prior to Broadway. 
We have not strayed from our 
original idea: give people top 
quality productions with top per- 
formers on stage and top tech- 
nicians directing and the public 
will support your efforts. 

In our short years in business 
we have helped young talent get 
started, have given many Phila- 
delphians a chance to work with 
top Broadway people and have 
brought pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands of theatre goers. 

It started out as fun—now it’s 
just plain hard work twelve 
months a year. Along the way 
we’ve made many, many friends, 
and a few bucks. @ 


COUNTY CARS Ine. 


Importers of Fine Motor Cars 


MG e AUSTIN-HEALEY e JAGUAR ٠ MOR- 
RIS PORSCHE e ALFA ROMEO e BMW e 
FIAT e RENAULT e PEUGEOT e LANCIA 


294 E BALTIMORE AVE., MEDIA, PA. 
LOWELL 6-8500 
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DEFENSE 
WEAPON 


Telephone service is as vital to defense as to 


our daily lives. For it binds together all the 
nation’s communities as well as our entire 
defense network. 

But its value to defense only begins here. 
Some of the same products of telephone science 
that bring you good service at low cost also 
play big defense roles. For example, they are 
essential to the accurate guidance of missiles, 
the detection of air attack, and the relaying 
of information from man-placed satellites. 

Every day, in many different places and 
many different ways, telephone people of many 
skills are strengthening our nation’s defense 
. . . to protect your world. 


6 


d 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 0 ` 


0 


EXPERT FLIGHT TRAINING 


From one of the finest airports on the Eastern Seaboard 
DELAWARE AVIATION CORPORATION conducts flight 
training courses leading to U. S. Gov't F. A. A. Solo, 
Private and Commercial Licenses as well as Instructor. 
Instrument and Multi-Engine Ratings. Only licensed In- 
structors and new fully equipped current model airplanes 
are used. 


DELAWARE AVIATION 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 


HObart 4-1600 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 
their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


+ For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
© contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
3 Penn Center Plaza ٠ Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


Tiree great books... 
for Pennsgluanians 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
3rd Printing 
“A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 
stimulating volume.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by e 

Scott F. Brenner 

“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people.” Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Spend a laugh-filled 
Chester County weekend 


“THE RIB 
AND ADAM 


By EDWARD SHENTON 


“The hilarious saga of how the au- 
thor traded his freedom ‘for a mess 
of foliage’ . . . laced with wit that in- 
duces laughter E: 
and the urge to > 
quote.” 
—Pennsylvania 

Traveler g 

Illustrated » $3.95 GI 


LIPPINCOTT 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
| INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
L BEAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy “planned protection'' for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a ‘'‘tailor-fitted'' insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance ¢ Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 
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Three by Penn Country Authors 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


JOURNALISM, with its eternal 
glibness, can eventually blunt a 
writer’s sensitivity. But Margaret 
Parton, who was a New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent in 
India for five years and is now an 
associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, seems to have 
escaped any serious damage. Her 
book about India, “The Leaf and 
the Flame,” is a brilliant and per- 
ceptive work that might have been 
produced by someone who had 
written many more poems than 
news dispatches. 

Using her own personality as a 
vehicle, Miss Parton casts her 
material in the form of a journal 
which she kept for about a year. 
In it she observes the life around 
her, reminiscences about her other 
years in India, and generally 
thinks aloud. Although she firmly 
resists the temptation to offer any 
hard-and-fast conclusions, her im- 
pressions add up to a remarkably 
well-defined picture of the coun- 
try and its people. 

Only two experiences are ac- 
corded any specific continuity. 
One is the author’s pregnancy, 
which is resolved toward the close 
of the journal by the birth of her 
son. The other is her friendship 
with a youthful Indian who at 
first is a staunch Communist, then 
a gum-chewing pro-American, then 
a Ghandian, and finally a fairly 
content conformist whose ideals 
are not unlike those of Nehru. 

In and around these two se- 
quences are woven a vivid tapes- 
try that seethes with India’s pov- 
erty, religion, politics, ignorance, 
physical beauty and folklore. It is, 
on the whole, a bewildering world 
for here “the past and the present 
are simultaneously present and 
all stages of man, all rungs of 
evolution are ever on display.” 

Miss Parton was appalled by 
the frequent presence of enchant- 


ing beauty and murderous pov- 
erty, side by side. In a filthy dis- 
ease-ridden Kashmir village she 
heard a group of ragged boys 
singing lustily: “Ours is a magic 
land, full of flowers and birds. 
Great conquerors love the beauty 
of this land and so do we, its 
people.” Most of the children, Miss 
Parton discovered, were not in 
school because their parents could 
not afford to pay the one dollar 
a year charged for textbooks; 
moveover, after the age of four 
they are often required to work in 
the fields. 

Sometimes the 21165018 re- 
actions suggest anger, as when 
she discusses the inequities of 
India’s rigid caste system. “The 
strongest trade union in the 
world” she calls it and shows how 
it prevents Indians from doing 
any other kind of work but that 
which the system imposes on 
them. One of the system’s worst 
evils is that it creates an enor- 
mous group of untouchables, 
people of no caste and therefore 
little opportunity of earning a liv- 
ing, who endure a status which, 
in India, is lower than that of 
animals. 

Of particular interest are the 
author’s observations on Indian- 
American relations. ‘Sometimes 
talking to Indians,” she writes, “I 
get the bleak feeling that if the 
entire white race wiped itself out, 
India wouldn’t care a damn.” Much 
of the anti-American feeling, she 
reports, springs out of ignorance. 
Even educated Indians are in- 
clined to form their impressions 
of us from the half-truths they 
read in American magazines or 
see dramatized in Hollywod films. 
On the other hand, the desire to 
like Americans is strong. “The 
Indians want Americans to be so 
good, so wise and so understand- 
ing, and when we sometimes fail, 
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unrealistic disillusion is some- 
times termed anti-American.” 

In a moving plea for better 
understanding of India Miss Par- 
ton writes; “I wish that every 
American would recognize the 
humanity, the individuality, the 
need of every person in the world 
less fortunate than himself. I 
wish that we could act with direct 
simplicity—with the same simplic- 
ity with which a woman gives a 
glass of milk to a hungry child, 
not asking anything in return but 
rather hoping the child will mind 
his manners after he’s been fed.” 

No review can begin to describe 
all the wisdom and beauty in “The 
Leaf and the Flame.” Anyone who 
wishes to gain more insight into 
the complex world ‘that is India 
should certainly read it. 

THE LEAF AND THE FLAME 
by Margaret Parton; published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; 
277 pages, $3.95. 


* * Ka 


“The Lady and the Whale,” a 
first novel by a native Philadel- 
phian, deals with two eternal 
battles—the battle between the 
sexes and the one between the 
haves and the have-nots. 

With the aplomb of one who is 
certain where his allegiances lie, 
Delmar Molarsky spins a light- 
hearted yarn about some fisher- 
men living on a tiny island off 
the coast of Spain. The battle of 
the sexes is led by Maria Mon- 
tierra, a twentieth century rein- 
carnation of Lysistrata, who per- 
suades the women of the island to 
boycott their husbands until they 
have agreed to rebel against the 
starvation wages paid to them by 
their dictatorial employer. She 
and her cohorts win this battle 
hands down. 


The second battle presents 
many more problems. The boss- 
dictator is a sleezy, tough hombre 
who refuses to give in to the 
fishermen’s demands, and he is 
aided and abetted by the captain 
and crew of a visiting Spanish 
naval ship, appropriately named 
the Franco. The fishermen get un- 
expected help from Providence, 
who deposits a whale on the 
shores of the island. The fight for 
the carcass between the two 
camps result in a series of fre- 
netic and ingenious incidents that 
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will, no doubt, make some Holly- 
wood producer sit up and take 
notice. 

Mr. Molarsky seems to be say- 
ing, ‘Never underestimate the 
power of the poor, especially when 
the women take a hand.” “The 
Lady and the Whale” may not 
be impressive as literature—the 
characters seldom seem to rise 
above the psychological level of 
garrulous adolescents—but it has 
an easy narrative flow that car- 
ries the reader along to the very 
last syllable of its happy ending. 

THE WOMAN AND THE 
WHALE by Delmar Molarsky; 
published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston; 248 pages, 
$375. 

Ka * * 

A few chapters of “Janine is 
French” are enough to convince 
the reader that Janine is exactly 
what conservative Philadelphia 
needs. She is original, tempera- 
mental, unpredictable, and thor- 
oughly delightful. We have no 
less an authority for all this than 
her Philadelphia husband, the 
author of this valentine. There 
are times, to be sure, when Mr. 
Alexander sounds more exasper- 
ated than charmed but, generally, 
his story of Janine’s bouts with 
American customs is that of a 
husband who is hopelessly and 
happily under her spell. 

We first meet Janine when she 
arrives in Philadelphia as a newly 
married war bride of French 
citizenship, annoyed with nearly 
everything American and home- 
sick for Paris. We follow her 
about in her dazzling encounters 
with our language, doctors, cook- 
ing, drug stores, pinball machines 
and supermarkets. Despite Mr. 
Alexander’s suave and engaging 
presentation, the stories begin to 
wear thin toward the end of the 
book, probably because they tend 
to sound too much alike. But 
Janine is a thoroughly ingratiat- 
ing immigrant, well-worth meet- 
ing; and it is a comfort to learn 
that she finally becomes recon- 
ciled to life in America. As she 
so philosophically puts it, “The 
Americans still scare me a little 
but I learn to scare them back.” 

JANINE IS FRENCH by Lloyd 
Alexander; published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York; 226 
pages; $3.50. 


To Enhance 


Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
41 N. 7th St., WA 5-0595 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., RI 6-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 
“Choose from Our Large Stock” 
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WAPPINESS 


awaits the child 
who plays the 


“Answers to Questions Parerts 
Ask Abo: t Music Lessons.” Now 
in a booklet—tells of fun with 
a future awaiting your child. 
Stop in for a free copy today! 
Piano prices start as low as $395.00 


345. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child’s musical 

education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
. TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-4 Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


9 
nat 
E on 


For a “Glorious 4th,” Beauty— 


“Right for you” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 

146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


MUSIC 


Rx for 
Philadelphia Music: 


Summer Festival 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


Ir has always struck this depart- 
ment that, unlike deer, grouse or 
mallard, the hunting of musical 
game should be a year-round 
diversion. 

This notion, however, is one of 
those which must be tempered by 
an acceptance of the regional 
reality: with the last of the Dell 
concerts in mid-July comes the 
close of what has been historic- 
ally Philadelphia’s musical sea- 
son. (We discount the end of the 
Orchestra season because there 
are some activities which link the 
Dell with the season proper.) 

Then follows a three-month 
aural dry spell that terminates in 
October when the cultural game 
wardens once again declare open 
season on listening. 

This leaves no recourse for the 
musically voracious save a para- 
doxical summer hibernation with 
Hi-fi set, FM receiver and Tom 
Collins. 

This sequence of ideas runs 
through our editorial head every 
season, on occasion tripping 
through one of our pet solutions: 
The development of an Aspen—or 
Tanglewood-style summer music- 
school and festival right here in 
the Penn Countrie—one that be- 
gins mid-June and lasts until 
Labor Day. 

Needless to say, we have an 
orchestra, the personnel of which 
could serve as the nucleus of a 
festival-school faculty. Many mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, after the completion of their 
Dell commitments, unwillingly col- 
lect unemployment compensation. 
They invariably lose their stu- 
dents, either in part or altogether, 
for the summer; sometimes to the 
national festival-schools. 

To a degree, we have the physi- 
cal facilities. The Dell itself, 
while not in every respect ideal, 
could certainly be used for more 


The Fabric Shop 


Skip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 
Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 
SHOP 


SÉ L 


y EG LASS? 
ا‎ Ze في‎ Me >? 


Aye دورود‎ 7 


——HANEY'S—— 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 

The valley’s greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m. 

Air Conditioned — Closed Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


e \ A must on your dining 
list E excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 


LUNCHEON 12 nl 2 
DINNER 5 til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
(Closed Sunday) 
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types of music making than at 
present. (It has always struck us 
as a waste that such an expensive 
structure is in operation so little 
time.) The Playhouse in the Park 
is well suited to operatic produc- 
tions. As at the Central City, 
Colorado, festival, the Playhouse 
could have alternating evenings 
of opera and theatre. 

There would have to be some 
new buildings, though nothing 
elaborate or expensive—a small 
shed or tent for chamber music 
and solo recitals; a student cafe- 
teria; and a concession-operated 
restaurant for festival guests; 
perhaps a barge moored on the 
river which could serve as dormi- 
tories and performance site for 
wind students. (Imagine, wind 
music along the Schuylkill! What 
a deliciously Handelian concept.) 
Then, too, there would have to 
be several dozen small, collapsible 
cabins for instrumental practice 
—piano, primarily—and student- 
locker facilities. One architect we 
consulted suggested a “tent city” 
to house everything. 

As far as the location of these 
facilities goes, they could be ad- 
vantageously placed along the 
Schuylkill’s eastern shore within 
moderate walking distance from 
each other and somewhat adjacent 
to the Dell. Outlying facilities, 
such as the Playhouse in the 
Park, could be reached by shuttle- 
bus—free to the student body and 
at relatively small cost to festival 
guests. 

Dormitory space, on the face of 
it, is no great problem, either. 
Both Universities during the sum- 
mer months have ample room on 
their campuses and would prob- 
ably be amendable to deriving 
some income from its use. In ad- 
dition, the active academic partic- 
ipation of the music departments 
of both schools would allow the 
festival-school to offer college 
credits to its students. This is a 
strong inducement to fledgling 
musicians rifling through festival 
and music-camp catalogues. (As- 
pen, for one, offers degree credits 
through arrangement with the 
University of Colorado at Boulder.) 

The financing of such a festival 
would not be an overwhelming 
problem. Aside from an initial, 
and comparatively small, outlay 
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A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land, 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featuring 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ Concert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
F RORESSION A WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


THE 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. Advance Reservation Advisuble. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA e PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Potel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons e Dinners e Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet-—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party ... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Au-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 
through our roof 
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THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUET: 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 


WoOrth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


CLOSED 
MONDAYS 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


SUMMER THEATRE RESERVATIONS? 
DINE at historic old Lambertville House, 
just 5 minutes from the The Music Circus 
or The Playhouse. Bar & after-theatre 
snacks, daily till 1 A.M. Sunday dining to 
8 P.M. AIR CONDITIONED. Duncan 
approved. 


Hines, Cue & Gourmet 
Monthly art 
exhibition. 
Ample 
ing in the 
rear. Rooms 
of course. 


Est. 1812 E 7 - “ia 


Laniberiville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 
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PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Flllmore 8-2474 


vincent 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed on Sundays 
611 - Warrington, Pa. 
Diamond 3-0210 


Route 


RESTAURANT ٠ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 


Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falle between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


for new buildings, paid for by the 
municipality, tuition, admission 
charges to concerts and recitals, 
and private gifts would secure 
the fiscal side of the venture. An 
operating income of roughly 
$300,000 a year, according to the 
financial experts we've checked 
with, would be sufficient to carry 
things. Should the school be de- 
signed to handle 500 students at 
the national summer-school aver- 
age of $600 per 12-week course, 
this would take care of the matter 
in large part. (Scholarships could 
be absorbed by one of the na- 
tional music foundations which 
make many grants to festivals for 
this purpose.) 

One value to this scheme be- 
side being a feather in our munic- 
ipal cap would be its effect on 
local summer business. There’s 
not a music festival anywhere in 
the country that hasn’t upgraded 
its home area. (Aspen, save for 
the music festival, would be little 
more than a ski-resort in summer, 
which literally means a ghost 
town.) Our restaurants, depart- 
ment stores, hotels, motion-pic- 
ture theatres, and various small 
services would experience the 
blessings of an expanded tran- 
sient trade—particularly tran- 
sients who would be around for a 
longer than usual period of time. 
From the standpoint of sheer 
economics, a festival is too good 
to pass up as a potential business 
booster. 


There are thousands of other 
reasons which we have stored 
away should someday someone 
take our idea seriously and be in 
need of them. ’Til that time, this 
department will continue the sum- 
mer burrowing with Hi-fi set and 
FM, and maybe take on special 
occasions more than one Tom Col- 
lins, otherwise patiently awaiting 
the coming of October. E 


عت GWYNEDD, PA.‏ بعك 
Wm. Penn Inn ۴‏ 1 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons ٠ Cocktails ` Dinner 


# Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 1 


zeen Phone OXbow 9-4684 eo 
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balloon ascension 
continued from page 43 


Riding the light wind, Blan- 
chard had no sense of motion. It 
was as though he were suspended 
immobile between the earth and 
the heavens. Only when he looked 
down did he sense the earth ap- 
parently moving. The reluctant 
dog tried to clamber over the side 
of the car, but when it gazed into 
the vast space below, it whined 
and cowered down again. 


Blanchard occupied himself with 
his various instruments. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush and Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, who were highly interested 
in the scientific aspects of the 
voyage, had requested him to 
make numerous observations in 
the air. At an altitude of 5,812 
feet he noted that his pulse, 
which was 88 on the ground, had 
quickened to 92. The temperature 
was 52 degrees. In the rarified 
atmosphere he could scarcely lift 
the little black dog. 


Below him, like a gradually 
spreading stream of quicksilver, 
he marked the Delaware river 
widening into the bay. To the east, 
where the sea washed the New 
Jersey shore, a fog was rising, 
dense and billowy as though the 
sands were smoldering under a 
smothered fire. The wind became 
more hurried. Above, the sky was 
azure as a bluebird’s wing, with 
no more than a half dozen small 
white clouds pacing him on the 
quickening breeze. Blanchard 
opened one of the six bottles of 
wine Dr. Wistar had given him 
and was consuming it with a bit 
of biscuit when he turned and 
stared straight into the face of an 
awful danger. Bearing down upon 
him was an enormous flock of 
pigeons. 


Unable to change the course of 
his balloon, Blanchard could only 
stand and watch the birds swoop- 
ing directly at the great bag like 
a large, vibrating cloud. Suddenly 
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your dog needs 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY ٠ ALLENTOWN. PENNA, 


Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


the finest Great Danes 

in the country 
STORMI RUDIO 
E Working dog 


CH. HONEY _HOLLOW 
best GREAT DANE & bi 


Westminster 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


HILO DIP and OINTMENT remove real cause of this hot-weather 
scourge...have worked wonders on thousands of dogs. Sold at 
pet counters everywhere, or send $2.29 for complete treatment to: 
Dept. 6-10 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention Kennels: When you buy Hilo Dip by the quart, the 
finished dipping solution costs only 7% per gallon. Hilo Ointment 
is also available in large economy sizes. Write for latest price list. 


SWEETBRIER 


DIP & OINTMENT 


your 


MACKENSEN “د‎ 
KENNELS 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 Yardley, Pa. 


invited 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardley’s Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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E SR 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday E p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 


FINE WINES 


AND 


LIQUORS 


8 5. Union St. 


Lambertville, N. A. 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 

Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 


14% mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 

Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 
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W. State at Prospect St. 


the flock parted and with a sound 
as of a mighty wind rushing 
through a forest, the pigeons 
passed on either side of him. The 
shaken Blanchard, noting again 
the rising wind and the distant 
fog, began taking off the bladders 
that hung around the car to give 
it buoyancy in case of a forced 
descent over water. He felt it was 
highly imprudent to lengthen his 
voyage. 

He released some gas, but found 
as he neared the earth that he 
was dropping into a thick forest. 
Quickly he tossed out enough bal- 
last to pass over it, only to be 
confronted with a field filled with 
stumps. Again a trickle of ballast 
carried him beyond this danger to 
an opening in the woods where 
he landed safely just fifty-six 
minutes from the time he left the 
Walnut Prison Court fifteen miles 
away. 

Blanchard’s descent had been 
spied by two agitated New Jersey 
farmers, who, having never seen 
such an object come out of the 
sky, were terrified. They did not 
know what kind of a being accom- 
panied the infernal machine, nor 
with what evil intent he had 
landed in their field. One ran 
back into his house for his gun. 

In vain Blanchard called to 
them to assist him in mooring his 
balloon, but as he spoke only 
French, his language increased 
the countrymen’s alarm. The haz- 
ardous situation was saved by the 
arrival of some of the Philadel- 
phians who had followed on horse- 
back. 

Blanchard was escorted in tri- 
umph to a hearby tavern where 
they all partook of dinner. He then 
returned to Philadelphia where at 


six o’clock he called upon Presi- 


dent Washington at his executive 
mansion on Market street west of 
Fifth. The President warmly con- 
gratulated him upon his success- 
ful flight and accepted a small 
flag that had decorated the bal- 
loon. Many of the dignitaries who 
witnessed his ascent were guests 
of Washington and they crowded 
around him with questions and 
praise. 

While Blanchard’s triumph was 
invigorating, the cash returns 
from his exhibition were most dis- 
appointing. Too many people had 
witnessed it from trees. He had 
had great expectations from this, 
his 45th ascension, and expected 
ballooning to create a great stir 
in the new world. But it seemed 
to be merely a nine days wonder 
since no one could conceive that 
any practical use could be made 
of a balloon. Very few had heard 
of Benjamin Franklin’s reply to 
that very question; “What good 
is a new-born baby?” he had an- 
swered. Blanchard tried to whip 
up more enthusiasm by exhibiting 
his balloon, thriftily inflated with 
air, for twenty-five cents a look, 
but hoodlums threw rocks at it 
and tore the fabric. 

In June Blanchard made an- 
other flight which featured a 
widely advertised parachute drop. 
He did not risk his own skin, but 
the hides of a dog, a cat and a 
squirrel. This terrified trio were 
the first parachutists in America. 
The spectacle was quite popular 
and was repeated several times. 
After two unprofitable years in 
the United States, the discouraged 
and outraged aeronaut packed up 
his balloon and went home to 
France where he continued his 
flights in a more appreciative 
atmosphere. WR 


Or A Millon Prescriptions Compounded At Fai Price” 
ADAMS & SICKLES 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


24 Hour Prescription Service 


HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
«erved in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds.. Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OShorne 5-9919 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


“AT THE SIGN oF THE LONGHORN STEER" 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


KRAFT SUN LAMP, mercury, 20” high, all chro- 
mium, in leather carrying-case, used few times. 
Will trade for silver nut shell, vegetable dishes. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 
furniture, 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


OLD BOOKS, such as a leather bound English 
and Latin grammar dated 1788 (London). Will 
trade for what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO, 535 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
or lustre wear or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILLING TO TRADE a William Ward Beecher 
Ee strike-off for another oil painting that 

like. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 539 


POWER LAWN MOWER in good condition for an 
ambitious exurbanite. Will trade for season theater 
tickets for Philadelphia Orchestra. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 540 


WILL TRADE ‘child’s new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box, 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE size 10 lace cocktail, dress in per- 
fect condition, for size 12 maternity dress of 
comparable value. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO, 538 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO, 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machine? 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 
end table, or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


WILL TRADE antique cut crystal domed cheese 
plate, cut crystal sugar bowl for antique silver 
serving pieces, 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 547 


SER VICES — GOODS 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antiques and Grandfathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer 2-2879 


FOLKSONGS 
Offbeat ballads for parties, concerts & meet- 
ings by popular Folksineer-Guitarist JOE 


ARONSON. Vast adult, children’s repertoire. 
1625 Spruce St., Phila. 8; PEnnypacker 5-7718, 
before 6. 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell. Call GReenwood 
8-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER’S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles ©. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours. service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, FIllmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, 
Pa. Distributors Fuel Oil Automatic delivery 
metered Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 
7-8821 after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 
7-3428. 
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EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Route 611, 2 
miles south of Doylestown, Three floors to browse 
on. Largest shop of its kind in Bucks County. 
Our tenth year. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 
Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J. EXport 
7-0443-R. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Irish Setter Puppies. Show Quality. Hunting 
Stock. Redfeather Kennels, Box 105A, R. D. 2, 
Sellersville. 


PAPILLON 
Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered pup- 
pies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinquency Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodee, 4 miles North 
of Newtown on Route 413. Phone Wirth 
8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. MItchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms. Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., FIl!crest 5-3606. 
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Sign of d Sign of 
Good oS. Best 
Service 


Se a 
MEYER’S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


La 


5 


A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“A Home Away From Mome” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Ọuiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KEystone 6-6847 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 


Gourmet Specialties 


2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


SNe 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
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What every woman wants to 
know about her champion 


SE Ze) That what he does, he does well—even when choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon ever to come out 
of Kentucky, aged 8 mellowing years. The only bourbon in the world 
that combines the rich, rare flavor men prize... with mildness a lady 
appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 


Dn | 

a Champion ` 
Dourbon 
~Schenley 


At the top of the backhand 
the champion’s racquet head 
is above left shoulder, elbow 

bent and weight of body on 
left foot. The right shoulder 

is at right angles to net. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C, e BLENDED WHISKY OF ELEGANCE ٠ 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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—Schenley Te Misky of Elegance 


RESDRVE 


It's yours... 
and it's free 


i$ 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 


EC ES E 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
601 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure 
“More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania”. 


Name 
Address. 


City 


Zone State. 


From Philadelphia, birthplace of American freedom 
to the sandy beaches of beautiful Presque Isle State 
Park on Lake Erie . . . there’s a thrilling panorama of 
Nature’s wonders and superb vacation facilities in 
historic Pennsylvania. 


Truly, as millions of other vacationers have dis- 
covered, here is America’s greatest travel bargain . . . 
for in no other state can you find Pennsylvania’s 
matchless combination of glorious past and fun- 
filled present. 


Mail coupon for free 28-page brochure containing 
dozens of breath-taking full color photographs . . . an 
invaluable guide to the recreation, relaxation and in- 
spiration you'll find in hospitable Pennsylvania. 


1 à PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
38 SOUTH 19TH STREET 


To keep up-to-date | 
| | PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


on all that’s 


new... fun... and | Gentlemen: 


exciting in the I enjoyed this issue of the TRAVELER and would like to receive it every month 


Penn Country NEE, E e EEN EE issue. 
| PINGING EE ER 
the TRAVELER a ee RM a ae E Ee ee 
8 { PCT CE ا‎ Ser VIP Grain ave EE 
is the answer. nm le 2 years, $8.50 
an mahe sure KR E 
ege copy 4 For only $3.50 more each, send gift subscriptions to 
, (i «RE ns Sa E ES ARE e ENGINE. EEN EE A DEE 
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